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Thboughoh  I the  world,  there  is  a cer- 
tain basic  jiatterning  in  Hint  tools, 
so  that  the  arrowpoints  of  England, 
the  Congo,  and  Japan  include  certain  tvpes 
that  are  alnrost  indistinguishable  from  a 
few  Pennsylvania  lorms.  In  fact,  over 
much  of  the  world  there  is  so  great  a gen- 
eral similarity  in  llintwork  of  recent  ages 
that  the  ordinary  "arrowpoint"  anywhere 
looks  to  the  layman  like  any  other  point. 
Even  experts  can  he  readily  mistaken  about 
the  continent  Irom  which  a specimen 
came,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  iden- 
tify the  stray  Ercnch  or  African  point 
which  has  been  mixed  into  a local  Ameri- 
can collection.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
area  in  the  world  has  certain  distinctive 
shapes  of  arrowpoints,  certain  styles  of  flint 
clipping,  and  certain  varieties  of  flints 
which  serve  to  distinguish  at  least  some  of 
its  relics.  By  and  large,  these  important  de- 
tails are  best  known  to  local  collectors  and 
ha\’e  generally  not  been  adecjuately  de- 
scribed in  the  literature  of  American  archc- 
ologv.  In  Pennsylvania  several  series  of 
cjuite  distinctive  point  types  are  recognized 
by  some  of  the  local  students,  and  are  of 
extreme  importance  because  of  their  re- 
stricted area  and  time  of  manufacture,  hut 
are  very  poorly  known  outside  of  a small 
circle  of  collectors.  This  article  is  the  first 
in  a series  in  which  I shall  attempt  to  char- 
acterize some  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
inrportant  point  types  of  this  area. 

Certain  very  broad,  thin  well  flaked,  and 


often  asymmetrical  spearpoints  of  eastern 
Penns^'l\■ania  are  among  the  most  cher- 
ished  flints  of  local  collectors,  and  are  quite 
different  from  any  points  of  other  areas 
with  which  I am  familiar.  In  older  collec- 
tor's lore,  these  points  were  generally  iden- 
tified as  knircs,  because  of  their  breadth, 
as\  mmetrv,  and  broad  tips.  Since  they  are 
almost  the  only  points  found  on  some  sites, 
and  since  they  so  rarely  show  w'orn  and 
used  edges,  at  least  the  majority  of  them 
must  hare  been  projectile  points  rather 
than  knives.  Some  collectors  call  them 
“Berks  County  Points  ’ because  of  the  fre- 
quence of  very  pretty  specimens  in  that 
area,  while  others  call  them  “butterflies” 
because  of  the  broad  winged  outline  of 
many  specimens.  William  A.  Ritchie,  in 
conversation,  has  referred  to  them  as 
"heart-shaped  points.”  In  the  follow'ing  ac- 
count, I am  attempting  to  describe  three 
major  forms,  the  narrow’er  heart-shaped 
type  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  and  the 
two  broader  butterfly  types  of  eastern 
Pennsr  Ivania.  Twm  other  related  tvpes  are 
also  discussed.  The  first  form  is  better 
known  from  my  owm  site  survey  wmrk,  and 
I am  sure  it  can  certainly  be  equated  with 
the  Transitional  Period,  an  interval  be- 
tween the  last  pre-pottery  cultures  and  the 
earliest  ceramic  period.  The  cultures  of 
this  Transitional  Period  are  characterized 
by  carved  soapstone  vessels,  and,  interpolat- 
ing Irom  data  from  other  states,  must  have 
flourished  about  three  thousand  years  ago. 
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The  broader  points  of  the  nwre  easterly 
areas  are  so  like  the  Susquehanna  \'allev 
type  that  they  must  be  of  practically  the 
same  age,  and  the  little  data  we  ha\e  on 
the  sites  where  they  are  found  bear  out 
this  etjuation. 

The  spearpoint  forms  which  are  here- 
with described  are  very  distinct  and  well- 
dehned  natural  classes,  despite  the  variabil- 
ity within  each  class.  I should  like  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  these  three  types 
are  actually  intergrades,  and  do  merge  into 
one  another.  I have  included  in  the  plates 
the  best  examples  of  sucb  intermediary 
forms  which  I could  hnd;  actually,  they  are 
rare,  and  my  illustrations  include  an  un- 
duly large  proportion  of  them.  I also  sus- 
pect that  some  merging  can  be  shown  be- 
tween these  broad  spear  types  and  the  nar- 
row types  which  I describe  last,  although  1 
am  unable  to  lav  out  a series  of  specimens 
which  shows  this.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  not  able  to  show  connecting  links  be- 
tween these  broad  spears  and  other  projec- 
tile point  types  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Certain  relationships  w'hich  I suspect  exist- 
ed are  discussed  with  the  type  descriptions, 
but  even  working  with  the  largest  sample 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  material  in  exist- 
ence, I am  not  able  to  form  synoptic  series 
showing  such  transitions.  The  broad  spear 
types  here  described  are  remarkable  local 
forms,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  types 
with  which  I am  familiar.  They  are  not 
mere  aberrant  forms,  but  were  the  usual 
pattern  of  projectile  point  used  by  a few 
groups  of  people  for  a short  interval  in 
tim.e,  perhaps  three  or  four  centuries. 

My  basic  knowledge  of  these  spearpoints 
is  dericed  from  site  survey  work  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Delaware,  and  Hudson  water- 
sheds, where  these  broad  points  were  con- 
spicuous both  as  stereotypes  seen  in  every 
collection  and  as  a part  of  a peculiar  series 
of  sites,  characterized  by  very  laroe,  thin, 
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flat  chips  and  by  a recurrent  complex  of 


basic  traits,  such  as  peculiar  flinty  materi- 
als, soapstone,  and  unusual  types  of  net- 
sinkers.  1 here  is  remarkabK’  little  about 
these  spearpoints  in  the  literature,  consid- 
erino  how  striking  some  of  them  are  and 
how  well-known  they  are  among  local  col- 
lectors. M\  basic  interpretations  in  this 
paper  are  based  largely  upon  my  own  field 
obser\  ations,  but  my  descriptions  and  char- 
acterizations are  based  upon  a much  larger 
series  of  specimens  than  I or  any  other  sin- 
gle person  has  ever  collected.  In  trying  to 
understand  these  forms,  I have  segregated 
all  examples  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Mu- 
seum,- Collections,  and  have  studied  large 
series  in  many  private  collections.  The  to- 
tal series  of  the  three  types  with  which  T 
ha\’e  worked  represents  somewhat  over  ten 
thousand  specimens,  and  I have  at  this 
time  had  several  thousand  of  these  laid  out 
at  once  in  synoptic  series  by  groups.  In  mv 
illustrations,  drawn  from  these  series,  I 
have  tried  to  emphasize  neither  the  ideal 
forms  nor  the  extreme  and  peculiar  exam- 
ples. I have  tried  to  include  some  of  the 
least  distinctive  examples  which  pertain  to 
these  types,  and  attempt  to  show  the  range 
in  form,  finish,  and  other  details.  The  larg- 
est specimens  seen  are  not  illustrated,  be- 
cause they  take  too  much  space.  The  pret- 
tiest and  best  executed  e.xamples  are  also 
generally  omitted,  because  some  less  attrac- 
tive specimens  usually  showed  some  detail 
that  I wanted  to  illustrate  more.  Neither 
do  the  plates  show  any  unique  forms; 
much  more  asymmetrical  and  much  broad- 
er large  forms  are  known,  but  each  one  is  a 
lone  example  in  its  particular  shape  and 
proportion.  I should  also  stress  that  many 
of  the  larger,  broader,  and  more  grotesque 
variants  of  these  points  are  best  known  as 
fragments,  and  are  rarely  found  whole  or 
as  basal  halves.  Small  pieces  of  some  of 
the  more  fanciful  shapes  among  these 
spears  can  be  r'ery  puzzling  relics  indeed, 
unless  one  has  seen  intact  e.xam-plcs  and 
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recognizes  their  shape  details.  I have  not 
hesitated  to  illustrate  broken  specimens, 
but  have  tried  to  avoid  broken  ones  that 
look  intact;  where  there  is  any  question  of 
this,  1 have  inked  in  suspested  outlines  of 
the  missing  portions. 

In  workinp  with  the  total  series,  there 
were  certain  details  which  were  conspicu- 
ous. AIan\  collectors,  including  mv  prede- 
cessor, the  late  1 lenrv  K.  Deisher,  consid- 
ered these  points  to  have  been  knives,  be- 
cause they  were  often  so  broad,  large, 
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blunt,  and  asymmetrical,  and  thus  seemed 
poorly  adapted  to  penetrating  the  hocK'  of 
a game  animal.  This  can  hardly  be,  for  the 
total  series  showed  no  single  good  e.xample 
of  wear  on  the  edges  or  near  the  tip,  such 
as  occurs  on  at  least  a few  out  of  a series  of 
knives.  The  dullinp  of  the  edges  of  the 
tang  by  grinding,  to  prevent  cutting  the 
lashings,  was  known  to  be  characteristic  of 
these  broad  points.  With  the  exception  of 
six  specimens,  c\’cr\'  example  in  our  series 
showed  this  basal  smoothing  well-devel- 
oped. The  few  examples  which  lacked  this 
dulling  appear,  in  other  respects,  to  have 
not  been  hnished,  and  three  of  them  hat  e 
not  had  the  tips  retouched  to  the  hnal 
point.  Two  of  these  nearly  finished  speci- 
mens are  illustrated  (PI.  1,  No.  27;  PI.  2, 
No.  68).  Also  noteworthy  was  the  num- 
ber of  rechipped  points  and  of  tools  made 
from  broken  points.  Certain  e.xamples 
haye  been  segregated  in  Plate  3,  but  many 
of  the  stumpier  forms  other  than  these 
have  prohablv  had  their  points  rechipped 
at  least  once.  Most  of  the  other  tools,  such 
as  the  scrapers  made  from  these  broken 
spears  and  the  drills,  made  with  the  same 
base,  both  from  blanks  and  from  broken 
points,  show  strong  evidence  of  use  and 
are  badly  worn;  this  is  another  argument 
against  the  unworn  spears  haying  been 
used  as  kniyes.  Most  of  the  scrapers  are 
not  beveled,  but  would  be  called  “blunts” 
or  “stunning  arrows”  by  most  collectors; 


nevertheless,  all  of  the  illustrated  scrapers 
are  badly  worn  at  the  blunted  end,  and 
were  most  certainly  not  used  as  arrow- 
points.  One  curious  sidelight  should  be 
mentioned;  all  of  the  older  collections  ex- 
amined included  considerable  numbers  of 
these  broad  points  that  have  been  re- 
chipped in  modern  times;  a whole  speci- 
men flaked  from  a broken  one.  These 
broad  spears,  especiallv  the  jasper  ones, 
seem  especiallv  susceptible  to  this  type  of 
fraud,  and  some  of  the  strangest  shapes,  on 
close  examination,  turned  out  to  ha\'e  been 
monkeved  with.  Needless  to  sav,  anyone 
working  with  flint  tools  of  this  sort,  and 
drawing  on  older  collections,  must  be  espie- 
cialK  careful  to  screen  out  rechipped 
points.  With  these  broad  spears,  one  must 
further  distinguish  between  those  re- 
chipped  by  Indians  and  those  improved  by 
the  collector. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  mv  text  and  de- 
scription, that  I am  attempting  to  charac- 
terize lithic  industries  and  archeological 
complexes  from  surface  collections  alone, 
without  recourse  to  excavation  data.  This 
is  not  quite  true,  for  our  data  include  one 
stratigraphic  test  excavation,  hut  my  basic 
procedure  here  does  not  depend  upon  that. 
I believe  my  procedure  and  conclusions 
here  are  \ alid  nevertheless,  for  our  collec- 
tions include  material  from  at  least  four 
nearlv  i^urc  sites,  and  represent  recurrent 
complexes  from  at  least  a hundred  sites. 
Mv  thesis  depends  ultimately  upon  a cer- 
tain consistency  in  surface  hunting;  wher- 
ever chips  of  a certain  form  and  stone  are 
found,  one  can  predict  the  finding  of  broad 
spears  of  one  form  or  another,  of  soapstone, 
of  drills  of  a certain  form,  and,  if  near  a 
river,  of  certain  other  artifact  types.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  area  with  which  I 
am  dealing,  these  items  are  rarely  found 
apart,  and  then  not  in  any  quantity.  Rarely 
one  finds  a site  where  only  the  few  tool 
types  of  this  recurrent  complex  can  be 
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found,  without  other  Hint  materials  or 
other  tool  types.  To  me,  this  is  the  strong- 
est kind  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  culture  type,  and  is 
much  less  ambiguous  than  most  excava- 
tion data.  With  the  descriptions  of  spear- 
point  tvpes  which  follow,  I include  subsidi- 
ary information  and  suggestions  on  the  cul- 
ture complexes  to  which  these  spears  per- 
tain. Since  several  classes  of  these  points 
seem  well-defined,  and  since  type  names 
and  descriptions  have  come  to  be  so  gen- 
erally used  for  projectile  points,  I am  using 
a more  or  less  standard  outline  form  for 
the  following  discussion. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BROAD 
SPEARPOINT 
(Eig.  1,  a,  h;  PI.  1,  Nos.  1-27, 

PI.  2.  Nos.  1-8) 

Genera]  Form:  Broad,  boldlv  flaked  spear- 
points  of  roughly  semi-lozenge  to  rough 
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corner-notched  shape,  with  certain  charac- 
teristic contour  details.  Generally  half  as 
broad  as  long,  or  less.  Rarely  quite  narrow. 
Tip:  Acutely  to  obtusely  pointed,  thin, 
most  often  with  coniex  edges.  Tip  not  ex- 
tremely acute. 

Blade:  Triangular,  usually  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  edges  convex,  especially  near 
tip.  Edge  often  somewhat  concave  near 
base.  Frequently  not  symmetrical.  In 
cross-section,  the  faces  of  the  blade  are 
evenly  rounded  rather  than  keeled  or  flat. 
Retouching  of  the  edge  to  final  contour 
was  usually  from  one  face  of  the  blade. 
Ears:  Not  barbed,  but  jutting  in  a char- 
acteristic fashion.  The  ears  are  usually 
angular,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and  are 
sometimes  somewhat  rounded.  In  either 
case,  they  are  always  thin  and  sharp,  care- 
fully retouched  to  thin,  straight  edges. 
Frequently  the  blade  edge  in  front  of  the 
ear  is  slightly  concave.  The  ears  seem  to 
have  been  intended  as  a cutting  corner, 
perhaps  adapted  to  enlarging  a wound  with 


withdrawal  of  the  spear.  iMain  contours  of 
the  ear  and  tang  were  formed  by  boldly 
striking  off  onl\'  two  or  three  flakes  from 
each  corner  of  the  blank,  and  the  final  re- 
touch to  these  parts  is  generally  from  one 
face  of  an  edge  on  he  After  one  edge  was 
retouched  from  one  face  of  the  point,  the 
point  was  turned  over  and  the  other  edge 
retouched  fronr  one  face,  with  a minimum 
of  chipping  from  the  other  face.  Ears  are 
often  quite  asymmetrical. 

Tang:  Always  constricted  and  almost  al- 
ways with  a concave  base;  base  is  rarely 
straight  or  extremely  concave.  Base  of  the 
tang  narrower  than  the  ears,  with  tang  cor- 
ners  generally  acute  and  prominent.  All 
edges  of  the  tang  are  always  ground 
smooth,  including  the  basal  corners  of  the 
tang.  I his  grinding  is  a facet  across  the 
edge  rather  than  a rounding  off  of  the 
edge.  Edge  grinding  ends  at  the  beginning 
of  the  basal  edges  of  the  ear,  generally  at  a 
break  in  contour  of  the  outline.  The 
change  in  outline  at  this  point  is  partly  a 
result  of  the  grinding,  and  partly  a result 
of  the  rctOLich-shajiing  which  preceded  the 
grinding. 

Size:  Most  specimens  are  between  an  inch 
and  a half  and  four  inches  long;  rare  ex- 
amples  are  as  short  as  an  inch  and  as  long 
as  eight  inches. 

Cache  blades:  Finished  spearpoints  of  this 
type  show  two  chipping  stages;  first,  the 
flat,  broad  flaking  of  the  blank,  and,  sec- 
ond,  the  spalling  out  of  the  corners  and  the 
retouching  which  finished  the  point.  In 
making  a point  from  a blank,  the  blade 
was  onh,  slightly  modified  by  a fine  re- 
touch, and  the  basal  portion  was  more  e.x- 
tensix'elv  rechipped.  An  unfinished  speci- 
men, intermediaiA'  between  cache  blade 
and  finished  point,  is  illustrated.  (PI.  1, 
No.  27.) 

I have  seen  no  cache  of  blanks  for  this 
type  of  point,  but  the  broken  blanks  are 
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\orv  mimcToiis  on  sites  with  the  hroad 
points.  1 he\  are  almost  always  pentagonal, 
although  rarely  the  base  is  rounded.  1 hey 
are  \ er\  coarsely  llaked,  \\  ith  thin,  irregular 
edges,  and  were  generally  chipped  From 
large  spalls.  Most  ol  the  spalls  Irom  vyhich 
the  cache  blades  were  made  \yere  natural 
Irost  broken  sheets  ot  rock  rather  than 
pieces  knocked  ofF  blocks.  Frecjuently  the 
blanks  preserre  a large  part  oF  one  Hat 
weathered  surFace  ot  such  a natural  spall. 
(See  Source  of  iiniterial  below  lor  origin  oF 
the  spalls  From  vyhich  the  blanks  were 
made.)  These  blanks  are  almost  always 
lound  broken.  Occasionally  one  is  Found 
which  has  been  used  as  a knile,  and  these 
show  wear  oF  the  broad  base  rather  than  oF 
the  tip;  the  basal  edges  \yere  used  For  cut- 
ting. 

l itliic  luciicrial:  Practically  all  projectile 
points  ot  this  type  iouncl  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  are  made  ot  the  purplish 
rhyolite  which  originated  in  Franklin  and 
Adams  (h)unties,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vi- 
cinity ot  Cettyshurg.  Out  ot  every  thou- 
sand jioints,  perhaps  ten  may  be  made  oF 
other  materials,  which  include  Pennsylva- 
nia jasper,  black  Hint,  argillite  From  the 
South  Mountain  ot  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  bard  black  shale,  Onondaga 
Chert,  and  Ohio  Chalcedony.  I have  han- 
dled irerhaps  thirty  specimens  ot  jasper, 
and  not  more  than  Hve  apiece  ol  the  other 
materials. 

Wherever  the  comjrlex  which  includes 
these  points  is  Found,  even  on  the  upper 
Susc|uehanna  in  New  York,  they  rarely 
used  any  other  stone  but  this  distinctive 
rhyolite,  and  all  the  points  and  chips  oF 
this  industry  are  oF  this  material.  There 
are  sites,  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
Irom  an\'  sources  For  the  stone,  where  ]')C0- 
[ile  ol  the  Transitional  Period  chijijred  no 
other  material,  where  all  their  tools  were  oF 
this  imported  stone. 

The  material  itselF  is  an  aporhyolite  oF 


probable  pre-Cambrian  age.  Found  as  a 
single  lormation  in  a c|uite  restricted  area 
west  ot  the  Susc|uehanna  in  southern 
Pennsylvania.'  The  deposits  are  entirely 
in  the  rugged  South  Mountain  area,  and 
nowhere  come  near  the  Suscjuchanna 
River.  They  are  ot  very  local  distribution 
and  have  no  great  extension  outside  ol  this 
area.  They  represent  ancient  lavas  which 
were  cooled  at  some  depth  in  the  earth’s 
crust  rather  than  on  the  surFace  (rhyo- 
lites), and  which  were  alkaline,  with  a 
large  proportion  oF  aluminum  salts.  These 
rhyolites,  metamorphosed  and  modihed  by 
later  heat  and  jiressure,  hav'C  been  recrys- 
tallizecl  From  a glassy  lava  resulting  in  a 
somewhat  distinct  rock,  aporhyolite.  Two 
phases  ot  the  stone  occur  in  these  deposits, 
one  reddish  and  oF  rougher  texture,  the 
other  |Hirplish  and  oFten  tine  textured. 
The  reddish  phase  was  rarely  used  For 
tools  by  Indians. 

The  stone  is  made  u[i  ot  microscopic 
crystals  ot  orthoclase  Feldspar  with  a small 
amount  ot  scattered  minute  cjuartz  crystals, 
cemented  by  very  little  glass,  with  many 
tiny  but  visible  crystals  oF  c]uartz  and  ortho- 
clase Feldspar.  Some  specimens  are  a good 
micro-crystalline  material,  almost  shale-like 
in  appearance,  while  much  oF  it  is  quite 
granular  with  abundant  quartz  and  ortho- 
clase crystals.  At  many  outcrops  the  stone 
is  too  coarse  and  granular  to  be  a good  ma- 
terial For  tools.  Most  specimens  oF  the  rock 
contain  abundant  thin  lenses  and  spheru- 
lites  ol  quartz  crystal  clusters,  and  some- 
times include  large  prismatic  crystals,  up 
to  a c|uartcr  inch  in  length,  oF  orthoclase. 


1.  William  Henry  Holmes,  Stone  Implements  of  the 
Potomac-Chesapeake  Tidewater  Province, 
1 5th  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  Wash- 
ington, 1897,  pp.  1-152.  Pp.  73-77. 

Henry  K.  Deisher,  South  Mountain  Jasper  Quar- 
ries, Penna.  Arch.,  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  pp.  6-7, 
18-19.  Pp.  18-19. 

George  W.  Stone  and  F.  Bascom,  Fairfield,  Gettys- 
burg Folio,  No.  225,  Geol.  Atlas,  U.  S.  Wash- 
ington, 1929.  Pp.  4-5  include  a geological 
discussion  and  petrographic  description  of 
these  rhyolites. 
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It  is  a stone  well  adapted  to  percussion 
chipping;  the  tiny  size  of  the  crystals  of 
which  it  is  made  and  the  homogeneous  tex- 
ture permit  good  conchoidal  fracture.  1 
have  not  seen  an  identical  aporhyolite 
from  any  other  area,  and  am  certain  there 
is  no  other  source  for  this  material  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

The  Indian  source  of  supply:  All  of  the 
rhyolite  used  for  this  projectile  point  type 
came  from  a small  area  in  the  Gettysburg 
region.  Here  the  rhyolite  is  a major  con- 
tour-determinant  in  the  topography,  form- 
ing massive  ridges  and  conspicuous  spurs 
against  the  mountain.  On  elevations,  the 
hard  rhyolite  was  denuded  of  soil  by  deep 
frost  action  during  the  glacial  periods,  and 
was  deeply  frost-ri\'en,  so  that  today  the 
frost-split  rock  forms  large  boulder  fields 
and  talus  slopes  on  high  ground.  At  any  of 
these  exposures  Indians  could  find  frost- 
hroken  flat  pieces  of  about  the  right  size 
and  of  good  enough  quality  to  make  a tool. 
Almost  e\’ery  houlder-strewn  slope  which  I 
have  visited  in  the  area  produces  a few 
percussion-chips  and  Indian-broken  blocks. 
At  Fairfield  Station,  Franklin  County,  rock 
spurs  of  rhyolite,  deeply  frost-fractured  and 
covered  with  talus  slopes  of  small  blocks 
and  sralls,  lie  against  the  south  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Here  the  Indians  du2  into  the 
slopes  of  these  rock  spurs,  to  bring  down 
slides  and  set  access  to  less  weathered 

o 

pieces  than  were  exposed  on  the  surface. 
The  traces  here  are  not  actually  quarries, 
but  rather  holes  scooped  into  a steep  hill- 
side to  cause  rockslides.  Near  Caledonia, 
Franklin  County,  they  dug  small  pits  into 
the  flat  tops  of  the  ridges  to  get  fresh  stone, 
and  many  of  these  small  craters  are  thinly 
scattered  through  the  woods.  At  one  jioint 
north  of  Caledonia  State  Park  the  rhyolite 
is  of  excentionallv  fine  grain  and  flinty  tex- 
ture, and  here  is  the  one  concentrated  area 
of  quarryiny  in  the  rhyolite  which  I know 
of.  The  surface  of  the  craters  and  the  areas 


between  them  are  mantled  with  chips  and 
spalls;  rejects,  and  riyer-pehble  hammer- 
s:ones  (of  the  unpitted  variety)  can  he 
found  by  raking  in  the  leaves,  clulf,  and 
chippage.  The  preponderance  of  the  re- 
jectage  from  this  and  from  all  the  other 
workshops  is  of  the  Archaic  Epoch,  earlier 
than  the  Transitional  Period.  However 
conspicuous  the  Rhyolite  Industry  of  the 
Transitional  Period  is  in  the  Susquehanna 
VAlley,  it  is  only  one  short  chapter  in  the 
hisTirv  of  rhcolite  usage.  It  is  the  most 
widely  traveled  of  the  rhyolite  industries, 
hut  it  is  lar  from  the  most  important  one  in 
Franklin  and  Adams  Counties.  In  the  An- 
tietam  drainage  system  and  in  the  Susque- 
hanna water  systems  of  the  Conodaguinit, 
Conocojig,  and  Conewago  Creeks,  rhyolite 
is  the  stone  of  the  countryside,  and  most 
artifacts  were  made  of  it.  E\'en  in  the  Late 
Woodland  Period,  small  triangular  arrow- 
points  were  frequently  rechipped  from 
Archaic  rhyolite  points  which  the  Indians 
surface-hunted.  In  this  region,  several  dif- 
ferent Archaic  industries  with  diamond- 
shaped, stemmed,  and  rough  corner- 
notched  points  in  rhyolite  of  at  least  eight 
distinct  types  are  found  e\’erywhere,  and 
Susquehanna  Broad  Spearpoints  are  actu- 
ally rare,  even  though  the  lithic  material 
originated  here.  Along  Sherman’s  Creek, 
the  impor'ant  Susquehanna  tributary  lead- 
ing most  directly  to  the  rhyolite  deposits,  1 
hate  rarely  seen  a spearpoint  of  this  type. 
No  good  site  of  the  Transitional  Period  has 
been  found  anywhere  in  the  region  where 
the  rhyolite  originated.  A parallel  situation 
will  be  commented  on  later  in  this  paper 
where  1 discuss  the  soapstone  sources  uti- 
lized by  the  same  people.  The  broad  spear- 
points were  made  b\’  people  v\’ho  li\ed 
along  the  main  rivers  and  only  visited 

o 

these  back-country  areas  for  lithic  mate- 
rials. 

Other  chipped  stone  tools  of  the  Pdnolite 
Industry:  Since  so  many  other  and  equally 
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important  industries  used  the  same  lithic 
material,  1 refer  to  the  chipped  stone  in- 
dustry which  includes  the  hroad  spears  as 
the  Susc|uehanna  Bhvolite  Industry.  This 
industry  represents  one  set  of  manufactures 
of  people  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Susquehanna  Soapstone  Culture  of  the 
I ransitional  Period;  the  culture  includes 
all  of  the  cultural  material  made  and  used 
h\'  the  [icople  who  made  this  t\  pe  of  spear- 
point;  the  soapstone  yessels  and  steatite  ob- 
jects of  the  same  people  are  their  soap- 
stone industry.  Their  bone  industry  is  un- 
known. In  this  t\pc  of  classification,  a cul- 
ture is  made  up  of  all  the  objects  made 
and  used  in  a single  community  at  one 
time,  and  consists  of  seyeral  industries.  y\ 
culture  may  include  more  than  one 
chipped  stone  industry;  the  people  may 
bare  had  more  than  one  distinct  type  of 
Hint  industry,  eycn  as  we  hare  distinct  in- 
dustries in  iron,  as  forged  and  cast.  A cul- 
ture also  includes,  usually,  a hone  indus- 
try, a mortuary  complex,  a settlement  jiat- 
tern,  certain  economic  traces,  and  other  de- 
tails, the  total  culture  beino  all  that  we  can 
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discorer  about  the  jiroducts  and  rvay  of 
life  of  a people.  In  most  cases  the  picture 
is  yery  incomplete,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance. An  archeological  culture  consists 
of  all  the  statements  rye  can  make  about 
the  nraterial  objects  and  rvay  of  life  of  an 
extinct  community,  rvhethcr  the  list  is 
scant  or  rvell-rounded.  I am  making  this 
article  the  vehicle  for  as  full  a statement  as 
I can  make  about  the  life  of  an  extinct 
group  of  Pennsylvania  Indians;  it  is  actu- 
ally a preliminary  attempt  to  define  their 
culture. 

Drills:  Xext  to  the  hroad  spears,  the  most 
abundant  chipped  stone  tools  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Rhyolite  Industry  are  drills. 
Probably  more  than  half  of  the  drills  found 
in  the  Susquehanna  V'alley  can  be  ascribed 
to  this  industry,  for  I knorv  of  no  other 
Pennsylvania  complex  in  rrhich  drills  are 


so  numerous.  1 hese  drills  have  their  tanos 
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and  shoulders  shaped  exactly  like  those  of 
the  hroad  spears,  and  the  tang  edges  are 
always  ground  smooth.  (PI.  3,  Nos.  44- 
49.)  They  hare  either  been  shaped  from 
damaged  spearpoints  or  made  to  the  same 
jiattern  from  identical  blanks.  The  tips 
and  sides  of  these  drills  are  almost  always 
well-worn,  and  sometimes  the  rery  end  of 
one  has  been  re-shaped  by  grinding  facets 
on  it  rather  than  by  chipping.  The  faces  of 
the  drills  often  show  some  wear  and  polish 
from  handling.  Sometimes  one  is  found 
with  soapstone  dust  still  gummed  in  crev- 
ices of  the  rhrolitc;  these  were  obviously 
used  for  drilling  repair-holes  in  cracked 
soapstone  yessels  and  for  perforating  soap- 
stone beads  or  oorgets.  The  abundance  of 
drills  and  their  severe  wear  indicate  that 
they  w'ere  probably  used  more  often  for 
drilling  wood  than  soapstone,  however,  and 
that  they  were  important  tools  in  this  cul- 
ture. Bar-drills,  without  a tang  or  base  of 
any  sort,  are  also  frequently  found  in  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  and  were  made  of 
rhyolite,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  any  of 
this  sim-pler  form  were  a part  of  this  in- 
dustry. The  drills  abundantly  associated 
with  the  broad  rhyolite  spears  have  the 
same  tang-shape,  and  seem  to  have  been 
made  from  damaged  spearpoints.  All  of 
the  other  chipped  stone  tools  of  the  same 
industry  seem  likewise  to  bare  been  re- 
chipped from  broken  spears,  and  more 
conventional  scrapers  and  knives  are  un- 
known in  this  industry. 

Scrapers:  Ordinary  forms  of  beveled  scrap- 
ers, made  from  a spall  or  thick  chip  flaked 
to  plano-convex  form,  are  unknown  in  this 
industry,  and  scrapers  of  any  sort  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  only  forms  known  have 
tangs  and  bases  like  the  spearpoints,  with 
their  tang  edges  ground  smooth.  Most 
often  the  flaking  pattern  on  these  shows 
several  stages  of  chipping,  and  scrapers 
hare  obviously  been  made  from  a broken 
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spearpoint.  (PI.  3,  Nos.  27,  28.)  The  tip 
has  been  chipped  to  a rounded  outline.  It 
is  not  beveled,  but  chipped  from  both  faces 
of  the  point,  and  the  end  is  frequentU' 
thick  and  splintered.  The  average  collec- 
tor would  call  these  tools  “blunts"  or  "stun- 
ning arrows,"  but  thev  were  never  used  as 
arrowpoints,  because  the  tips  are  almost 
always  worn  and  rounded  from  use  as 
scrapers.  In  the  Susquehanna  Soapstone 
Comple.x,  scrapers  are  actuallv  rare,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  important  tool. 
Everv  example  I ha\'e  handled  has  the  non- 
hex  eled  edge,  chipped  from  both  faces,  and 
almost  e\  erv  one  is  badh'  worn  at  this  edge. 
“Drill-tipped " tools:  Rechipped  spears 
with  rounded  tips  which  have  had  a small 
nipple  or  tit  chipped  at  the  end  are  about 
as  frequent  (or  as  rare)  as  scrapers,  and 
are  generallv  called  "drill-tipped  arrow- 
points”  bv  local  collectors.  (PI.  3,  Nos.  35, 
39,  41.)  About  half  of  these  show  wear  at 
this  projection,  indicating  that  thev  were 
not  arrowpoints.  The  wear  is  not  on  the 
edges  of  the  point,  hut  at  the  tip  and  on 
the  laces  near  the  tip;  therefore  thev  were 
not  used  for  drilling  or  perforating,  but  as 
pormino  or  enorarina  tools.  As  with  the 
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scrapers,  thev  all  seem  to  hare  been  re- 
chipped from  broken  spearpoints.  Some  of 
them  mav  har  e been  chipped  from  broken 
drills.  (PI.  3,  No.  35.) 

Rechipped  and  worn  spearpoints:  Quite 
frequentlv  a spear-tip  which  had  been 
damaged  was  resharpened  bv  chipping  the 
end  to  a new  point  (PI.  1,  Nos.  14,  16, 
19),  hut  this  sahage  of  broken  points  is  bv 
no  means  as  frequent  as  with  the  other 
tvpes  of  broad  spears  described  later.  Rarc- 
Iv  a point  which  was  broken  had  the  bro- 
ken edges  chipped  to  a sharp  edge  hut  not 
reshaped;  this  mav  have  been  an  emer- 
genev  procedure,  or  these  mav  represent 
another  form  of  tool.  (PI.  3,  No.  25.' 
\Trv  short  stumpv  rechipped  points  of  the 
Susquehanna  tvpe  are  verv  rare,  as  com- 


pared with  other  t\pes  described  later. 
\Trv  rareh  a spearpoint  of  the  Susque- 
hanna t\’pe  shows  a wear-facet  at  one  edge 
near  the  tip,  where  the  edge  was  drawn 
across  some  hard  surface  and  a straioht 
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abraded  facet  produced.  This  is  quite  dii- 
ferent  from  the  rounded  wear  and  polish 
on  scraper  and  knife  edges,  and  is  the  same 
t\pe  of  wear  which  is  found  rarely  on 
broad  jasper  spearpoints.  \Trv  rarely  a 
spearpoint  of  the  Susquehanna  type  has 
the  tip  pointed  bv  grinding  six  or  eight 
facets  at  the  point,  probablv  to  repoint  a 
damaged  tip.  This  rare  tvpe  of  tip  grind- 
ing is  also  found  on  other  tvpes  of  spear- 
points, however,  and  its  significance  is  not 
understood. 

Flakes  and  chips:  In  the  held,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  industrv  on  a site  is  indicated 
best  and  most  quicklv  hv  the  chippage. 
Flakes  are  most  distinctive,  and  are  large, 
broad,  ver\  thin,  sharp-edged,  and  of  pur- 
plish rheolite.  In  outline  most  of  them  are 
oval  or  subovate.  In  large  samples  which  I 
have  collected,  I have  ne\er  found  one  of 
these  keen-edged  chips  which  had  been 
used  as  a knife  or  retouched  to  a scraper  or 
to  anv  other  tool  form;  this  industrv  does 
not  include  utilized  flakes  of  anv  tvpe,  or 
an\’  tools  based  on  flakes.  In  the  sanu' 
rein,  we  notice  the  abundance  of  spear- 
points and  drills,  the  raritv  of  scrapers  and 
of  grar  ing  tips,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  an\-  other  chipped  tool  tv|ies. 

The  Susquehanna  Soapstone  Culture: 
The  Susquehanna  Broad  Spears  charac- 
terize an  important  series  ol  sites,  most  of 
them  small,  hut  r'er\-  numerous,  from 
Chesajieake  Bav  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
West  Branch  Vkillev  and  of  the  Juniata,  and 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Branch  in 
New  York.  Actuallv,  the  sites  are  almost 
alwavs  on  the  hanks  of  major  streams,  and 
these  broad  spears  and  the  associated  arti- 
facts are  rarelv  found  back-countrv  or  on 
smaller  streams.  Practicallv  e\erv  island  in 
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the  riier  includes  sites  of  this  complex, 
and  almost  every  high  floodplain  on  the 
main  river  or  its  large  tributaries  has  sites 
of  this  type.  W'herever  the  complex  is 
found,  the  chipped  stone  is  always  rhyolite, 
even  in  I\ew  York  State,  where  there  was 
apparently  an  extension  of  this  culture  into 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  Sercral  impor- 
tant sites  of  the  complex  will  he  mentioned 
separately. 

W'ith  the  rhyolite  tools,  the  most  abun- 
dant objects  on  these  sites  are  netsinkers 
and  soapstone  sherds.  The  netsinkers  are 
not  like  those  of  the  Late  Woodland  Period 
(almost  round,  flat  pebbles,  chipped  at  the 
sides),  hut  are  long  oval  pebbles,  thinner 
than  those  used  in  late  times,  fret|uently 
thinned  more  by  splitting,  and  are  notched 
at  the  ends.  Sometimes  they  haye  four 
notches  instead  ol  two.  The  notches  are 
narrow  and  sharply  chipped,  rather  than 
battered  out;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  sinker.  The  soapstone  sherds 
are  fragments  of  soapstone  kettles,  which 
were  oval  to  rectangular,  flat-bottomed, 
straight  to  sloping-sided  yessels  caryed 
from  soapstone  blocks.  These  sherds  are 
frecpiently  drilled,  where  cracks  had  been 
lashed  tight  to  preyent  the  split  from 
spreading.  Very  often  these  sherds  have 
sawed  edges,  where  fragments  of  the  hro- 
ken  kettles  were  cut  up  to  make  other  ob- 
jects out  of  the  pieces.  The  objects  most 
frecpiently  made  from  them  are  beads, 
thick,  doughnut-like  perforated  objects, 
found  very  frequently  on  these  sites.  These 
beads  often  have  notches  sawed  across  the 
edges,  like  the  sawed  notches  which  are 
frequent  on  the  lips  and  handles  of  the 
soapstone  yessels.  Much  less  frequent  are 
hea\y  gorgets  cut  from  soapstone  sherds, 
rectangular  with  slightly  rounded  corners, 
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with  two,  four,  or  six  holes  drilled  from 
both  sides,  and  ladles  or  spoons  cut  from 
pieces  of  yessels. 

Other  i‘ems  which  on?  can  always  ex- 


pect to  And  on  these  sites  are  river  pebble 
hammerstones  without  pits,  pitted  hammer- 
stones,  flat  river  stones  used  as  anvils,  and 
heavy  adze  blades,  long,  of  oral  cross-sec- 
tion. Objects  which  are  rare,  but  which 
haye  been  found  in  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley only  on  sites  of  this  culture,  are  bould- 
ers with  large  pecked  notches  (“canoe  an- 
chors"), cupstones  yboulders  with  multiple 
pits),  and  notched  gorgets  of  shale.  These 
are  heaxy  rectangular  tablets,  with  two  sets 
of  \^-shaped  notches  ground  into  the  side 
edges.  Seldon  Island  Steatite  Tempered 
Pottery  is  also  helieyed  to  be  a part  of  this 
complex;  although  seyeral  xery  large  sites 
of  this  culture  haxe  failed  to  produce  a 
sherd  of  it,  it  has  been  found  on  many 
other  sites  of  this  type,  and  I am  sure  it 
xvas  made  by  the  same  people  xvho  made 
these  soapstone  yessels.-  Other  artifact 
txpes  and  pottery  forms  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely absent. 

Sites:  Sites  of  this  complex  are  almost  al- 
xvavs  at  the  river  hank,  on  high  parts  of  the 
floodplain.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, 
for  e.xample,  a site  of  this  complex  extends 
as  a narroxv  belt  for  several  miles  along  the 
south  hank  of  the  Juniata  and  adjacent 
shore  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  occupa- 
tion of  this  period  forms  a continuous  band 
here,  xvith  smaller  sites  of  other  periods 
settled  along  it.  The  Montoursville  Flats 
of  the  West  Branch  Valley  are  another  lo- 


2.  Carl  Monson,  Marcey  Creek  Site:  An  Early  Mani- 
festation in  the  Potomac  Valley,  Amer. 
Anfiq.,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  1948,  pp.  223-221. 
Richard  G.  Slattery,  A Prehistoric  Indian  Site  on 
Seldon  Island,  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, Journal  of  the  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol. 
36,  1946,  pp.  262-6.  (This  site  is  30  miles 
northwest  of  Marcey  Creek.) 

I probably  should  point  out  here  that  Susque- 
hanna Broad  Spearpoints  of  rhyolite  are  not  re- 
ported from  these  two  sites,  nor  have  I seen 
spearpoints  of  this  type  from  the  Potomac  Val- 
ley. The  Aporhyolite  from  Pennsylvania  sources 
was  a dominanf  material  in  certain  poorly  known 
Archaic  sites  of  the  Potomac  Valley,  and  this 
rhyolite  was  used  in  tremendous  quantities  in 
that  area.  The  spearpoints  which  accompany  the 
soapstone  sherds  of  the  Potomac  have  not  been 
identified  or  characterized,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Transitional  cultures  of  the  Po- 
tomac are  closely  related  to  the  Susquehanna 
Soapstone  Culture. 
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cation  where  overlapping  river-edge  camps 
of  this  complex  form  a long  site  extending 
for  several  miles  along  the  “highbanks.” 
Most  of  the  sites  are  smaller  and  more  con 
centrate,  and  are  generally  confused  bv  the 
presence  of  older  and  newer  cultures  on 
the  same  site.  Even  on  the  Upper  Susque- 
hanna, large  sites  of  this  sort  with  abund- 
ant rhyolite  and  soapstone  are  conspicuous, 
as  the  site  at  Milan  Station,  Bradford 
Countv.  One  Bradford  County  site,  B''58, 
the  South  Towanda  Fairgrounds  Site,  has 
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the  Susquehanna  Soapstone  Culture  bur- 
ied on  an  old  land  surface  three  feet  below 
the  present  ground  surface.^  One  strati- 
graphic test  e.xcavation  at  this  site  produced 
broad  spears,  drills,  rhyolite  chips,  soap- 
stone sherds,  and  netsinkers  from  this  old 
surface,  and  presents  strong  evidence  that 
mv  segregation  of  this  complex  as  a distinct 
culture  is  correct.  In  all  the  cases  with 
which  I am  familiar,  sites  of  this  culture 
are  on  the  lowlands  and  generally  at  the 
river  bank,  and  are  not  on  hillocks  back 
from  the  river  or  on  small  streams.  This 
culture  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a river- 
roving people,  who  lived  upon  fish,  wild 
fowl,  and  large  game,  and  who  depended 
upon  the  river  valley  for  these  resources. 
There  are  never  any  deposits  or  dumps  ol 
mussel-shell  associated  with  this  culture, 
and  it  would  appear  that  they  did  not  ordi- 
narily eat  the  river  shellfish.  Miarant  river 

»■  O 


3.  Discovered  by  Leroy  Vanderpoel,  of  Athens, 
Pennsylvania.  Collections  from  this  site  are  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Vanderpoel  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum  collections.  Br58  is 
on  the  riverbank  behind  the  old  Fairgrounds  site, 
on  the  Jim  Murduth  Farm  at  East  Towanda. 
Study  of  the  eroding  riverbank,  over  a period  of 
five  years,  indicates  that  the  rhyolite  industry  is 
here  found  only  in  a single  thin  dark  stratum 
about  three  feet  below  the  present  ground  sur- 
face. Sterile  subsoil  above  this  stratum  produces 
Middle  Woodland  objects,  and  Late  Woodland 
materials  are  found  in  the  plowed  soil  and  pits 
dug  from  that  level.  A stratigraphic  test  here  by 
Vanderpoel  produced  no  artifact  material  except 
'n  the  ploA'-’d  soil  and  the  buried  dark  stratum; 
the  latter  contained  8 soapstone  sherds,  9 Sus- 
quehanna B’’oad  Spears  of  rhyolite,  2 bases  of 
related  rhyolite  drills,  2 cache  blades  of  rhyolite, 
6 tips  of  rhyolite  spears,  and  a quantity  of 
rhyolite  chips,  in  an  orea  about  ten  feet  square. 


life  with  emphasis  upon  canoes  would  ex 
plain  the  economic  pattern,  the  distribu- 
tion of  sites,  and  the  curious  distribution  ot 
materials.  The  rhyolite  and  soapstone  were 
carried  into  all  sections  because  canoe-lile 
made  transportation  of  desired  non-local 
materials  easy. 

Sources  of  the  soapstojie:  The  most  easily 
accessible  and  the  likeliest  source  of  the 
soapstone  used  bv  these  people  was  in  the 
serpentine  outcrops  near  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster County,  where  extensive  Indian 
quarrying  of  the  soapstone  is  still  evident. 
A large  number  of  quarrv  pits  were  still 
open  here  as  late  as  1880,  but  all  have  now 
been  filled  in  and  leveled  by  the  farmers. 
For  several  miles  around  the  outcrops,  de- 
bris from  the  soapstone  industry  is  scat- 
tered on  camps  where  soapstone  vessels 
were  made.  This  debris  includes  rejected 
and  broken  rouphed-out  vessels,  sherds 
from  nearly  finished  vessels,  soapstone 
blocks,  sawed  pieces  of  soapstone,  occa- 
sional drilled  soapstone  blocks,  and  whole 
and  broken  quarrv  picks.  These  sites  do 
not  have  any  quantity  of  flint  or  rhyolite 
chips,  and  other  tools  of  any  sort,  including 
spearpoints,  are  extremely  rare  on  these 
camps.  The  people  who  quarried  the  soap- 
stone did  not  live  here,  but  only  staved 
long  enough  to  dig  out  and  shape  up  the 
soapstone,  and  left  almost  no  tools  e.xcept 
the  picks  behind  them.  Judging  hv  the 
sherds  from  vessels  broken  in  process,  the 
pots  were  finished  at  camps  near  the  out- 
crop, and  rarely  carried  awav  as  blanks.  At 
these  camps,  many  soil  areas  are  filled  with 
soapstone  dust  and  chips,  the  scrapings 
from  shaping  the  vessels,  and  the  picks  are 
\erv  frequently  coated  and  smeared  with 
powdered  soapstone. 


4.  Archibald  Crozier,  The  Steatite  Quarry  near 
Christiana,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Bulletin,  Arch.  Soc.  of  Delaware,  Vol.  3,  No. 
2,  1939,  pp.  13-15.  Reprinted  in  Penna. 
Arch.,  Vol.  10,  1940,  pp.  18-20. 
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File  quarry  picks:  The  picks,  which  I in- 
tend to  clescrihe  and  illustrate  more  fully 
elsewhere,  are  rarely  found  more  than  a 
lew  miles  away  from  these  c|uarries.  Most 
of  them  are  narrovy,  long,  thick,  carefully 
chipped  celt  like  tools  with  a ground  and 
|iohshed  hit.  The  east  majority  were  bro- 
ken in  use.  Very  lew  are  crude  pointed 
tools  chipped  from  a large  spall,  and  many 
are  yery  carefully  made  vyith  sharp,  highly 
polished  hits.  The  hits  are  narrow  com- 
pared to  the  width  ol  the  body  of  the  tool; 
they  taper  to  the  working  edge.  A yery 
lew  are  chipped  Irom  stream  pebbles,  hut 
most  are  of  non-local  stone,  carried  from 
the  Suscpiehanna  and  Delaware  Valleys,  of 
the  non  Hint  coarse  materials  Irom  which 
so  many  spearpoints  were  made.  They  are 
mainly  ol  rhyolite,  Bucks  County  Argillite, 
South  Mountain  Argillite,  and  similar  nia- 
terials  brought  from  distant  outcrops.  Since 
they  w'cre  carefidly  made  and  represented 
much  labor,  they  were  rarely  expended 
and  discarded  except  at  the  cpiarries,  even 
though  they  were  made  elscwdiere  and 
brought  here.  The  rhyolite  picks  doubtless 
represent  the  work  of  the  Susquehanna 
Soapstone  culture,  and  the  other  types  rep- 
resent peoples  from  other  areas.  As  may  he 
inferred  Irom  my  description,  I hclieye  that 
the  total  of  the  soapstone  working  at  this 
location  w'as  done  during  the  Transitional 
Period,  at  the  time  of  the  broad  spears,  and 
that  none  of  it  is  earlier  or  later.  I likewise 
belieye  that  all  of  our  soapstone  yessels  per- 
tain to  a very  limited  period  in  our  arche 
ological  history,  and  that  they  were  not 
used  by  peoples  before  or  after  the  Transi- 
tional Period;  they  represent  the  hrst  form 
of  cooking  yessel,  slightly  earlier  than  the 
first  pottery,  and  were  soon  supplanted  by 
pottery  yessels.  Soapstone  vessels  are  of 
considerable  antiejuity,  not  by  any  means 
the  product  of  recent  Indians,  and  they  are 
the  starting  point  in  the  history  of  hollow 
cooking-ware  in  the  Eastern  Woodlands. 


Quarry  picks  are  a very  inyportant  part  of 
soapstone  industries,  and  represent  an 
equally  peculiar  and  restricted  type  of  tool. 

Quarry  picks  are  among  the  rarest  of 
tools  in  Susquehanna  Valley  sites  of  the 
Susquehanna  Soapstone  Culture.  I have 
newer  seen  any  of  them  north  of  Lancaster 
County,  and  have  rarely  found  them  on 
the  riverside  sites  of  this  culture  in  Lancas- 
ter County.  I believe  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  w'ere  used  only  in  making  vessels 
at  the  quarries,  and  were  not  expended 
elsewhere.  John  Stone,  of  Iloltwood,  Lan- 
caster County,  found  a cache  of  seven 
quarry  picks  on  Bare  Island,  Lancaster 
County,  and  has  found  more  scattered 
picks  in  this  region  than  have  turned  up  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
proper.  The  soapstone  yessels,  the  picks, 
and  the  broad  spears  were  the  tools  of 
riverine  people  who  probably  wandered 
throughout  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in 
canoes,  seasonally  returning  to  the  low'er 
valley  for  lithic  materials,  visiting  the  rhyo- 
lite deposits  and  making  up  a supply  of 
cache  blades  and  quarry  picks,  traveling  to 
Christiana  for  soapstone,  and  returning  to 
their  livelihood  on  the  main  river  with  a 
stock  of  cooking  vessels  and  rhyolite  tool 
blanks. 

Origin  and  Relationships  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Broad  Spear:  The  Susquehanna 
Soapstone  Culture  represents  a very  dis- 
tinct and  marked  change  in  every  detail  of 
material  culture  and  way  of  life  from  ear- 
lier times  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 
During  the  Late  Archaic  Period  small 
bands  of  hunters  bivouacked  on  high 
ground  throughout  the  area,  leaving  be- 
hind a great  variety  of  spearpoint  forms, 
axes,  bannerstones,  and  scrapers.  They 
rarely  camped  on  the  river,  and  they  used 
no  cooking  vessels,  apparently  roasting 
their  meat.  With  the  Transitional  Period, 
river  people  wdio  boiled  their  food,  made  a 
single  type  of  spearpoint,  used  almost 
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none  of  the  tools  popular  in  earlier  times, 
and  ignored  most  of  the  flints  and  other 
materials  used  earlier,  lived  almost  entirely 
along  the  river  banks  and  left  little  evi- 
dence  of  their  wav  of  life  elsewhere.  W'e 
can  hardlv  sav  where  they  came  from  or 
what  their  relationship  was  to  the  peoples 
who  preceded  them,  hut  we  are  quite  sure 
that  thev  carried  a culture  which  arose 
and  flowered  in  the  immediate  area  and 
was  not  the  result  of  a whole  migration  of 
new  peoples  who  completelv  displaced  ear- 
lier hunters. 

The  soapstone  \essels  are  of  a stereo- 
typed pattern  found  almost  throughout 
North  America.  Thev  apparentlv  represent 
a widelv  diffused  tvpe  of  cooking  ware  and 
cLilinarv  habit  which  spread  through  the 
continent  well  before  the  beginnings  of 
tanning.  W'e  do  not  know  whether  the 
soapstone  pot  tradition  began  in  the  New 
WTrld  or  was  introduced  from  Siberia,  hut 
\’erv  like'v  it  began  somewhere  in  North 

- , o 

America  and  quickly  became  a popular 
style  wherever  soapstone  was  readily  avail- 
able, at  a time  when  peoples  of  the  Missis- 
sippi had  already  been  long  adapted  to  life 
on  the  ri\ers,  and  peoples  elsewhere  were 
shifting  to  fresh-water  food  resources  to 
supplement  a diminishing  game  supply. 

The  broad  spearpoints  are  not  related  to 
any  Laurentian  forms,  and  cannot  be  de- 
scended from  any  types  of  the  Brewerton 
Culture,  which  dominated  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna in  late  Archaic  times.  Their 
closest  relatiie  seems  to  he  certain  heavy, 
rough,  crudely  corner-notched  rhyolite 
points  found  among  other  Archaic  types  in 
the  area  included  between  the  Lower  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Juniata  Rivers.  The 
.Archaic  of  this  area,  like  that  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  region  and  the  Potomac,  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  very  poorly  known. 
These  two  areas,  the  Chesapeake  with  wa- 
terside /Archaic  communities  and  the  south- 


western Susquehanna  drainage  with  rov- 
ing back-country  hunters,  probably  con- 
tributed the  people  and  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions which  swept  throughout  the  Susque- 
hanna drainage  during  the  Transitional 
Period.  Signihcantly,  the  people  of  the 
Susquehanna  Soapstone  Culture  always  re- 
turned to  this  area  for  their  lithic  materials. 
The  soapstone-tempered  pottery  which 
they  apparently  made  also  has  its  home- 
land in  the  southern  region,  on  the  Chesa- 
peake,  the  Potomac,  the  lower  Delaware, 
and  the  Rappahannock.  The  soapstone  in- 
dustry, and  especially  the  quarry  picks, 
seem  preciseK’  like  those  of  the  Potomac 
\Ailley,  and  our  culture  has  its  closest  rela- 
tives there,  e\en  though  the  spearpoint 
forms  ma\'  be  different  and  represent  local 
traditions.  With  better  knowledge  of  the 
Potomac  \Alley  Transitional  Period,  closer 
relationships  may  become  apparent.  Dela- 
ware Ba\'  Complexes  of  the  same  period 
seem  to  rejiresent  another  distinct  but 
closely  related  local  pattern,  not  vet  well- 
dehned.  LIpper  Ohio  Comple.xes  of  the 
same  time  period  are  at  present  not  un- 
scrambled. 

Certain  other  very  distinct  and  well  cle- 
hned  tool  types  of  other  areas  of  eastern 
Pennsvhania  most  certainly  originated 
from  the  Susquehanna  Broad  Spear,  and 
the  connecting  links  are  quite  obvious. 
Later  portions  of  this  paper  are  concerned 
with  these  related  tool  t\  pes  and  cultures. 

1 he  Susc|uehanna  Soapstone  Culture,  with 
its  Susquehanna  Broad  Spearpoints,  is  the 
source  for  a great  many  of  the  nwst  dis- 
tinctixe  features  of  other  cultures  of  the 
Transitional  Period  to  the  cast  and  north, 
in  central  New  ATrk,  the  western  and 
northern  Delaware  drainage  systems,  and 
the  1 ludson-A  lohawk  system.  Equivalent 
cultures  in  these  regions  are  less  well- 
known  than  in  the  Susquehanna  AAilley, 
and  in  most  cases  they  have  not  yet  been 
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segregated  into  distinct  complexes.^  The 
Susquehanna  Broad  Spear  type  appears  to 
he  the  ancestor  ot  the  Perkiomen  Broad 
Spear  and  the  Lehigh  Broad  Spear  types, 
as  discussed  later  in  this  paper,  as  well  as 
(d  slightly  different  broad  types  ot  central 
Nevy  York  and  ol  the  Hudson-Mohawk 
which  1 do  not  attempt  to  define  here. 
I hese  deriyed  types  are,  I helieye,  both 
later  than  and  contemporary  with  the  Sus- 
rpiehanna  Broad  Spear  type;  at  any  rate, 
they  are  oyerlapping  ages  and  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  yery  significant  time  differ- 
ences amono  them.  Distributions  are  more 

O 

geographic  than  temporal.  In  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley,  this  complex  definitely  does 
not  include  Laurentian  suryiyals;  in  New 
York,  related  comple.xes  oF  this  period  may 
do  so.  In  all  of  these  sub-areas,  the  Transi- 
tional Period  Cultures  do  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  coming  ol  a new  complex  of  cul- 
tural traditions  as  a unit  from  the  lower 
Susquehanna  Valley,  and  a discontinuity 
with  earlier  cultures  and  eyen,  perhaps, 
populations.  The  new  way  of  life  and  tool 
complex  did  not  migrate  in  from  another 
major  area,  hut  spread  from  one  corner  of 
this  major  area,  the  vyestern  slope  of  the 
lower  Susquehanna.  During  the  Transi- 
tional Period,  we  can  see  a number  of  cul- 
tural sub-areas  w hich  make  up  one  big  cul- 
ture area,  included  within  the  drainage 
basins  of  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna, 
and  the  f ludson-Mohavyk.  The  Susque- 
hanna Soapstone  Culture  is  the  first  of  this 
set  of  brethren  complexes  to  he  segregated 
and  defined. 

PERKIOMEN  BROAD  SPEARPOINT 
(Pig.  1,  c,  d;  PI.  1,  Nos.  28-47,  PI.  2, 
Nos.  9-65,  PI.  .4,  Nos.  16-24.) 

General  form:  Very  broad,  boldly  flaked 
spearpoints  of  semi-lozenge  shape,  with 


5.  William  A.  Ritchie,  The  Pre-lroquoion  Occupa- 
tions of  New  York  Stot^,  Rochester  Museum 
Memoir  1,  1944,  pp,  mS-lZ. 


certain  characteristic  contour  details  often 
e.xaggerated.  Generally  half  as  broad  as 
long,  or  more.  Rarely  narrow',  often  very 
asymmetrical. 

Tip:  Obtusely  pointed,  thin,  generally 
with  straight  edges.  Tips  show  flat  broad 
flaking  and  are  neyer  yery  acute,  always 
thin,  with  somewhat  conyex  edges. 

Blade:  Generally  approximates  an  equilat- 
eral triangle,  w'ith  conyex  edges  near  tip, 
and  often  slight  conyexity  or  concayitv 
elsewhere.  Blade  edges  are  frequently 
asymmetrical,  and  the  blade  is  often  some- 
what out  of  center  in  relation  to  the  tang. 
Blades  are  thin,  w'ith  rarely  any  medial 
ridge;  where  one  occurs  on  one  face,  the 
other  face  is  usually  flat. 

Ears:  Prequently  barbed,  sometimes  at 
both  cars  hut  more  often  only  at  one  cor- 
ner. The  ears  may  form  either  obtuse  or 
acute  angles,  hut  even  strongly  barbed 
specimens  rarely  haye  yery  acute  ears. 
Edges  in  the  ear  area  are  ahvays  thin  and 
sharp,  and  w'ere  carefully  retouched  to 
straight,  eyen  edges.  Often  the  blade  edge 
ahead  of  the  ear  is  somew'hat  concave  or 
convex.  Chipping  details  of  the  ears  and 
of  the  blade  are  like  those  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Broad  Spearpoint,  but  the  breaks  in 
contour  of  the  edge  are  frequently  very 
pronounced  in  the  Perkiomen  type,  and 
the  barbs  and  grotesquely  turned  corners 
are  exaggerations  of  these  shape-details. 
The  two  edges  of  a specimen  rarely  show 
strong  symmetry. 

Ta}io:  Always  constricted  and  almost  in- 

<r>  , 

variably  with  a convex  base;  the  base  is 
sometimes  straight  but  is  almost  never  con- 
cave. The  tang  is  unusually  small  conv 
pared  with  the  blade,  and  frequently  is 
tiny  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  spear. 
The  tang  corners  are  rounded,  not  promi- 
nent, and  never  suggest  barbs.  All  edges 
of  the  tang  are  always  ground  smooth,  in- 
cluding the  basal  corners  of  the  tang.  This 
edoe  orindine  extends  out  onto  the  ears 

r?  o o 
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only  a short  distance,  vcnerallv  to  a con- 
spicuous  break  in  outline. 

Size:  Rarelv  less  than  two  inches  long  and 
rarely  more  than  four.  Specimens  up  to 
nine  inches  long  are  sometimes  found,  and 
I ha\’e  seen  some  c.xamples  four  inches 
broad  and  six  long.  Fragments  of  such  \ ery 
broad,  long  examples  are  frecpiently  found, 
however,  and  they  must  ha\'e  been  com- 
moner than  the  whole  specimens  woidd 
suggest.  Small  pieces  broken  out  of  the 
bases  of  these  big  specimens  are  sometimes 
very  strange  looking  pieces  of  flint. 

Cache  blades:  (PI.  3,  Nos.  54-65.)  The 
blanks  from  vyhich  these  spearpoints  were 
made  are  frequent  on  sites  with  the  broad 
spears  and  are  occasionally  found  as  caches. 
They  \yere  elaborated  from  \ery  large 
spalls.  They  include  two  forms:  the  broad 
pentagonal  blade  and  the  rounded  base 
type.  The  first  is  represented  in  what  is 
probably  the  prettiest  cache  found  in  Penn- 
sylyania,  a set  of  seyen  blades  discoyered  in 
road-building  in  Kutztown,  Berks  County, 
and  illusWated  elsewhere  in  the  literature.^ 
The  second  form  made  up  a cache  of  eight 
blades  found  about  1890  in  disttino  a reser- 
yoir  for  the  town  of  Macungie,  Lehigh 
County.  This  spot  is  not  at  the  present  wa- 
ter-source for  the  town,  hut  somewhat  up- 
hill from  there  at  a spot  where  the  excaya- 
tion  is  still  obvious.  These  blades  were  ex- 
hibited in  a hardware  store  window'  at 
Macungie  for  a time,  and  then  distributed 
among  the  workmen  who  found  them. 
The  specimen  w’hieh  I illustrate  (PI.  3, 
No.  62)  w'as  the  largest  one  in  the  cache, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Oscar  P.  Knauss  of  Macungie,  in  the 


6.  There  is  a printer's  proof  of  this  cut  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum  files,  but  I have  not 
yet  been  able  to  trace  its  publication.  This  cache 
should  be  described  separately  when  I have 
traced  its  bibliography.  The  specimens  are  listed 
as  follows:  D 748,  "7  knives,  josper,  cache, 
found  while  excavating  to  straighten  Sacony 
Creek,  100  yards  south  of  the  Main  Street  Bridge 
in  Kutztown,  Berks  Co."  Specimens  in  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Museum  Collections. 


collections  of  the  Lehigh  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  Trout  flail,  Allentown.  A 
somewhat  smaller  specimen  from  the  same 
cache  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Frank  F.  lluher  at  Pennsburg,  Lehigh 
County.  Other  specimens,  not  known  to 
he  parts  of  caches,  are  illustrated  to  show 
the  range  in  form  ol  these  thin,  sharp- 
edged,  very  boldly  flaked  blanks.  Some- 
times such  blanks  show  wear  from  use  as 
knives. 

Lithic  aiaterial:  Spearpoints  of  this  type 
are  most  often  of  Pennsylvania  Jasper,  and 
rarelv  of  other  materials.  Rhyolite  is  the 
most  frequent  of  the  minority  materials, 
and  rhyolite  specimens  are  ordinarily 
found  in  the  Schuylkill  drainage  where  the 
jasper  examples  abound,  rarely  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  jasper  specimens  are 
usually  of  very  carefully  selected  material, 
of  much  better  quality  than  the  run-of-the- 
mill  stone  at  the  quarries.  Sometimes  the 
jasper  used  is  a rare  variant  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania stone,  apparently  a phase  of  the  jas- 
per which  was  not  used  by  other  peoples 
or  in  other  times.  Actually,  even  chips  of 
this  stone  arc  diagnostic  of  a site  of  this 
complex.  This  peculiar  stone  sometimes 
has  a greyish-white,  chert-like  ground,  var- 
iegated with  opaque  hrown-red  splotches, 
white  ojtaque  spots,  and  dark  grey  areas. 
In  other  examples  it  is  a purplish-grey, 
mottled  and  streaked  with  dark  hlue-grcy, 
reddish,  or  bluish  zones.  Sometimes  the 
mottling  is  absent,  and  the  whole  specimen 
is  blue-grey,  pink-hrown,  violct-hrown,  tan, 
orange-red,  pink,  greenish,  or  near  black. 
The  mottling  pattern  may  be  blotches, 
dendritic  structure  in  black,  veining,  or 
hrecciation,  and  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  variation  or  the  combinations.  (PI.  2, 
Nos.  1,  9,  11,  12,  16,  22,  31,  32,  36,  37,  46- 
48,  64;  PI.  3,  No.  1,  15,  17,  30,  32,  33,  36, 
40.)  W'e  do  not  know  where  they  obtained 
this  stone,  hut  it  intergrades  into  normal 
jasper  in  some  specimens,  and  it  shows  the 
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same  hne-structure  in  prepared  cross-sec- 
tion. It  either  came  From  one  oF  the  jasper 
cpiarries  which  we  ha\e  not  vet  Found  or 
From  rare  variants  within  one  oi  the  known 
quarries.  The  last  alternatire  seems  un 
likeh.  These  hroad  spears  are  also  Fre- 
quentlv  made  oF  jasper  which  is  not  like 
anv  samples  From  the  known  tjuarries,  and 
a glassv  bright  vellow'  jasper  used  Ire- 
c|uentl\'  For  these  spears  is  the  most  com- 
mon oF  these  wirieties.  /\n  undulv  large 
proportion  oF  spearpoints  oF  this  tvpe  are 
made  oF  the  chalcedonv-like  jihases  oF  the 
jasper  and  From  the  chalcedonv  r ein-idling 
rarelr  Found  in  sizeable  pieces  in  the  jasper 
quarries.  These  peculiar  jasper  varieties 
seem  to  be  restricted  to  this  tvpe  oF  projec- 
tile point.  1 har’e  also  seen  Four  specimens 
oF  this  tvpe  made  From  a bright  jade-green 
jasper  which  I har’e  ner  er  seen  elservhere. 

Occasional  specimens  oF  this  tvpe  were 
made  oi  other  materials,  including  Onon- 
daga Chert  From  central  and  rvestern  New 
York  (PI.  3,  No.  31),  black  Hint,  Ordo- 
vician Chalcedonv  From  eastern  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  Deepkill  Chert  and  Normanskill 
Chert  From  the  Mudson  Valley,  and  Flint 
Ridge  Chalcedonv  From  Ohio.  A single 
specimen  Found  in  Lebanon  County  hv 
Sam  Farver  was  nxide  oF  pink  agatized 
wood.  Spears  oF  this  type  were  verv  rarely 
made  oF  argillite,  quartzite,  or  other  rough- 
er stone.  Ordinarily  they  were  made  From 
the  very  hnest  flint  available,  with  a con- 
spicuous emphasis  on  attractively  colored 
and  mottled  materials  oF  some  rarity.  Actu- 
ally, specimens  made  oF  materials  other 
than  jasper  are  rare.  Judging  by  eollections 
From  the  jasper  quarries  and  their  associ- 
ated workshops,  the  jieoide  w'ho  made 
these  hroad  spears  were  responsible  For 
most  oF  the  digging  at  the  quarry  near  Ly- 
ons, in  Berks  Countv.  Their  relics  are 
somewhat  less  conspicuous  at  Vera  Cruz, 
but  thev  certainly  did  do  a Fair  jiortion  oF 
the  quarrying  so  ajiparent  at  this  jasper 


outcrop.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  uti- 
lized the  Durham  or  Macungie  quarries  at 
all,  since  the  distinctive  jasper  variants  oF 
these  outcrops  are  not  Found  in  the  broad 
spears  and  since  hroad  spears  and  rejects 
From  their  manuFacture  are  not  conspicu- 
ous at  these  sites.  They  also  appear,  judg- 
ing h\’  certain  jaspers  represented  in  the 
spearpoints,  to  have  known  oF  other  jasper 
outcrops  which  have  not  been  Found  by 
later  Indians  or  by  modern  collectors. 
Geogrophic  range:  Spearpoints  oF  this 
t\pe  are  ver\'  rarelv  Found  in  the  main  Sus- 
quehanna Valley,  and  the  stray  examples 
Found  here  are  more  oFten  oF  jasper  than 
oF  rh\olite.  The  people  who  made  this 
tvjie  ol  hroad  spear  seem  to  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  the 
drainage  systems  oF  the  streams  entering 
the  Schuylkill  From  the  North.  Stray  speci- 
mens and  sites  oF  this  complex  are  abun- 
dant in  this  area,  and  actual  sites  oF  this 
complex  arc  as  vet  unknown  elsewhere, 
e.xcept  on  the  eastern  borders  oF  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley.  Stray  spears  oF  this  type, 
oF  Pennsylvania  Jasper,  are  sometimes 
Found  on  the  Delaware,  hut  they  are  sur- 
prisingly Frequent  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Spears  oF  this  type,  made  oF  LIudson  River 
flints,  are  well  known  both  in  eastern  New 
York  and  in  the  Schuylkill  drainage,  and 
the  one  area  with  which  the  Perkiomen 
Complex  seems  to  have  had  intensive  con- 
tact was  the  Hudson  Valley.  I believe  that 
these  traded  specimens  in  the  LIudson-Mo- 
hawk  drainage  system  are  part  oF  a very 
distinctire  soapstone-vessel  horizon  there 
which  has  not  yet  been  segregated  From 
the  scries  oF  artiFact  types  classed  as  “Early 
Coastal"  in  the  literature.^  Although  the 
[leoples  oF  the  Perkiomen  area  used  some 
rhyolite  From  the  Gettysburg  area,  they  leFt 
no  abundant  evidence  oF  their  visits  to  the 
Susquehanna.  I believe  that  the  Susque- 


7.  Ritchie,  loc.  cit. 
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hanna  Soapstone  Vessel  Complex  fathered 
the  Perkiomen  Complex,  and  that  in  turn 
ga\'e  rise  to  closely-related  cultures  of  the 
Delaware  Valiev  and  of  the  IIudson-Mo- 
hawk  area.  Despite  this  pattern  of  origins 
and  dispersal,  I think  the  four  cultures  rep- 
resented were  almost  entirely  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Susquehanna  Complex 
starting  hrst  hut  surviving  through  the 
same  time  interval  that  the  others  lasted. 
In  each  of  these  three  secondary  areas,  the 
hroad  spearpoints  of  non-local  origin  in- 
clude many  more  trade  pieces  or  carried 
specimens  which  came  from  a southwest- 
ern direction  than  those  from  a northeast- 
ern direction,  judging  bv  lithic  materials 
and  typology.  I think  this  is  a result  of  the 
spread  of  a population  with  new  tech- 
niques and  a new  economic  pattern  from 
the  lower  Susquehanna  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  into  the  rixer  systems  north  and  east. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  lived  side 
by  side  with  the  peoples  who  carried  the 
older  local  Archaic  cultures,  or  whether 
they  replaced  them.  In  either  case,  the 
complexes  of  the  soapstone  \'essel  period 
seem  to  have  no  relationship  to  the  culture 
which  preceded  them  in  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware,  or  the  Hud- 
son. 

Sites:  The  Perkiomen  Broad  Spearpoints 
are  at  home  in  an  area  where  there  are  no 
large  rivers,  and  the  sites  are  not  those  of 
a canoe-using  riterine  people.  Soapstone 
x essel  sherds  are  rare  on  these  sites,  and  in 
fact  the  disc-shaped  heads  of  soapstone  are 
almost  as  frequent  as  pieces  of  broken  stone 
kettles.  Netsinkers  likewise  are  rare  on 
these  sites,  although  the  few  examples  are 
the  end-notched  form  found  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Sites  are  rarely  on  main  streams, 
such  as  the  Schuylkill,  but  are  most  fre- 
quently at  stream  junctures,  such  as  the 
sites  at  the  mouth  of  Maiden  Creek,  or 
towards  the  heads  of  small  tributaries.  In 
some  places,  as  on  the  upper  Perkiomen, 


they  are  mainly  within  large  tracts  of 
swamp  on  small  streams.  Frequently  they 
are  on  low  terrace  edges,  and  ahiKist  never 
on  hills  or  higher  ground. 

The  westernmost  site  of  this  complex  is 
the  W'eaver  Site  in  Lebanon  County,  dis- 
cot  ered  by  Sani  Far\er.*^  Here  a predomi- 
nant hroad  spear  complex  is  found  on  a 
low  terrace  on  the  Swatara  Creek,  mixed 
with  a minor  Archaic  occupation.  The 
Archaic  tools  at  this  site  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  stones  not  represented  in  the 
broad  spear  complex.  This  site  is  conspicu- 
ous in  that  it  has  more  rhyolite  (almost  a 
fourth  of  the  chips  and  tools)  than  any 
other  site  of  the  Perkiomen  tyjie,  although 
very  few  of  the  rhyolite  spears  are  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  type.  Flere,  as  at 
other  similar  sites,  soapstone  sherds  are  al- 
most unknown,  but  soapstone  beads  are 
found.  Likewise  drills  are  infrequent  com- 
pared to  the  Susquehanna,  but  scrapers  are 
much  more  abundant.  In  the  Perkiomen 
Complex,  here  and  elsewhere,  drills  and 
scrapers  seem  always  to  hare  been  re- 
chipped from  spearpoints,  and  not  made  as 
separate  tools.  The  scrapers  are  rarely  bev- 
eled, hut  are  chipped  from  both  faces  (so- 
called  “bunts"  or  “blunts")  and  are  gener- 
ally much  worn  (PI.  3,  Nos.  27-34).  Re- 
chipped spearpoints  are  more  usual  than  in 
the  Susquehanna,  and  many  of  them  are 
grotesque  tools,  broader  than  wide,  with 
very  obtuse  points  or  drill-like  tips  (PI.  3, 
Nos.  36-38,  40,  42).  The  tiny  points  of 
these  “drill-tipped”  specimens  are  generally 
worn  on  their  faces,  and  were  apparently 
used  for  gouging  or  engraving  rather  than 
drilling.  Not  all  of  the  rechipped  spears 
had  their  points  repaired;  often  a broken 
harh  or  a damaged  car  was  reshaped,  and 
some  of  the  reworked  forms  seem  hardly 


8.  The  Weaver  Site  may  be  located  on  the  Hum- 
melstown,  Pa.,  Topographic  sheet,  at  a point  6V4 
inches  east  of  the  west  printed  map  margin  anc 
9 35/32  inches  north  of  the  south  map  margin. 
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usable  i PI.  3,  Nos.  17-25).  The  drills 
sometimes  were  chipped  From  a very  broad 
spearpoint  without  remoring  much  oF  the 
ears,  and  the  resultant  cross-shaped  drills 
are  sometimes  Found  in  quite  FanciFul 
shapes  (PI.  3,  Nos.  43,  50-52).  To  the 
best  oF  our  present  knowledge,  the  spear- 
points and  the  tools  chipped  From  the  bro- 
ken spears,  along  with  the  Few  soapstone 
sherds,  heads,  netsinkers,  hammers  and 
adzes,  make  up  the  total  comple.x,  with  no 
other  tools  included.  This  description  in- 
cludes eyervthing  at  the  Weaver  Site  that 
we  can  possibly  ascribe  to  this  complex, 
and  the  same  is  true  oF  many  other  small 
sites  in  the  region  to  the  east.  As  in  the 
Susquehanna  Valley,  the  very  large,  thin, 
broad,  Hat  Hakes  oF  this  industry,  never  re 
touched  or  used  as  knives,  are  entirely  diF- 
Ferent  From  the  chippage  oF  any  other  local 
complex.  The  Hint  spalls  are  the  hest  clue 
to  a site  oF  this  type. 

A site  at  Shimerville,  Lehigh  County, 
discovered  and  studied  by  James  Miller  oF 
Allentown,  is  important  because  it  is  the 
only  major  workshop  site  oF  this  complex 
known.  Practically  the  only  Finished  tools 
Found  on  the  site  are  Perkiomen  hroad 
spears,  and  they  are  much  less  abundant 
than  are  broken  blanks  For  this  type,  both 
pentagonal  and  round-based.  /\bout  ten 
jrer  cent  oF  the  ehippage,  blank  Fragments, 
and  spearpoints  Found  here  are  oF  the  pe- 
culiar variegated  jasper  described  earlier, 
and  the  remainder  is  brown  jasper  which 
most  closely  resembles  samples  From  the 
Vera  Cruz  quarries.  No  other  site  is 
known  with  anything  like  this  quantity  oF 
the  variegated  stone;  in  Fact,  no  other  sin- 
gle site  has  produced  more  than  two  or 
three  tools  and  a halF-dozen  spalls  oF  this 
rare  Hint.  The  absence  oF  other  tools  and 
the  preponderance  oF  rejectage  suggest  that 
this  site  was  predominantly  a workshop 
near  the  ]rlace  oF  origin  oF  the  stones  pre- 
Ferred  in  this  complex. 


Sites  oF  the  Perkiomen  Complex  are 
rarely  as  large  or  conspicuous  as  those  oF 
the  Susquehanna  Complex,  and  the  indus- 
try is  best  know  n as  a recurrent  complex  on 
mixed-up  sites.  Pure  sites  are  not  Frequent 
or  large,  because  the  sites  arc  not  in  a spe- 
cial setting  like  the  river-hank  sites  oF  the 
Susquehanna.  They  are  generally  on 
places  where  /Archaic  peoples  had  camped. 
Whereas  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  peo- 
ple at  this  time  exploited  the  wild  liFe  oF 
the  ri\er  valley  as  their  major  economic  re- 
source, the  peoples  oF  the  Schuylkill  occu- 
pied a different  ecological  niche.  They 
took  to  the  sw'amps  and  the  Hoe-lands,  ap- 
parently depending  more  on  game  and  less 
on  Hsh  than  their  Susquehanna  Valley 
cousins.  Neither  group,  how'cver,  Follow^ed 
the  earlier  Archaic  Fashion,  when  people 
hunted  and  gathered  as  they  traveled  along 
the  high  stream  terraces  and  the  hills  as 
much  as  the  lowdands.  Nowhere  in  the 
Perkiomen  region  are  soapstone  kettles  and 
netsinkers  conspicuous;  I think  they  are 
lackino  because  oF  the  different  ecolooical 
settine  rather  than  because  there  is  a cliF- 

O 

Fercnce  in  time  between  the  tw'o  com- 
plexes. 

As  in  the  Suscpiehanna,  w'e  have  been 
able  to  Find  no  pits,  no  evidence  oF  c.xcava- 
tion  by  Indians,  in  sites  oF  this  period.  The 
absence  oF  pits  is  not  merely  a Factor  oF 
our  ignorance;  there  just  aren’t  any  in  the 
sites,  and  apparently  they  w^eren't  dug. 
However,  rarely  a cache  oF  unfinished 
spears,  or,  in  the  Susquehanna,  a wdiole 
soapstone  pot,  is  Found  where  it  was  buried 
by  people  at  this  time.  I suspect  that  such 
caches  are  probably  the  only  surviving  con- 
tent oF  Slaves  From  which  all  bone  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  that  we  may  even- 
tually hope  to  Find  such  graves  ourselves  or 
even  perhaps  to  find  cemeteries  oF  these 
cultures.  Such  grat'es,  m-idden  accumula- 
tions, or  campsites  buried  in  river  loam 
seem  to  be  our  only  hope  For  excaration 
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data  on  these  complexes  in  the  future. 

LEHIGH  BROAD  SPEARPOINT 
(PI.  3,  Nos.  1-15,  Pig.  1;  e,  f.) 
General  Form:  Broad  spears  with  straight 
or  tapered  tangs,  often  asymmetrical,  with 
greater  variahilitv  in  breadth  than  the  two 
previous  forms. 

Tip:  As  the  Perkiomen  type. 

Blade:  Triangular,  in  shape  closely  resem- 
bling either  the  Susquehanna  or  the  Perki- 
omen types.  A few  examples  haye  the 
greatest  relative  breadth  of  any  large  spears. 
Ears:  Pike  the  Perkiomen  type,  with  barb- 
ing less  frequent  and  wdth  the  break  in 
contour  between  the  ear  and  the  tang  poor- 
ly developed.  The  ears  generally  do  not 
jut  as  strongly  as  in  the  other  two  types, 
but  are  frequently  very  asymmetrical. 

Tang:  Small  in  proportion  to  blade,  and 
usually  square  in  outline,  less  often  tap- 
ered. The  tang  edges  are  not  constricted  as 
in  the  other  two  types.  All  tang  edges  are 
always  ground  smooth,  with  the  smoothing 
extending  a short  distance  out  on  the  ear, 
sometimes  to  a pronounced  break  in  out- 
line. Base  of  the  tang  is  flat  or  convex, 
never  concave  or  pointed. 

Size:  As  the  Perkiomen  type  . 

Cache  blades:  These  spearpoints  were 
made  from  the  same  round-based  cache 
blades  as  the  Perkiomen  type,  hut  not  from 
the  pentagonal  form.  At  least  six  caches  of 
such  blades,  of  jasper,  have  been  found  in 
the  Eehigh  and  the  upper  Delaware  Val- 
leys. Essentially,  the  Eehigh  Broad  Spear- 
point  is  more  like  the  blank  form  than  the 
other  two  types;  the  people  who  made  this 
type  used  the  blank  almost  as  it  was,  with 
a minimum  of  chipping  to  finish  the  blade 
and  shape  the  tang,  whereas  the  points  of 
Susquehanna  and  Perkiomen  types  were 
more  modihed  and  more  elaborately  re- 
shaped in  making  a point  from  a blank. 
One  illustrated  example  of  the  Lehigh  type 
was  chipped  from  a hematite-stained 


blank  (PI.  3,  No.  15);  the  two  chipping 
stages  are  very  distinct,  with  the  old  blank 
surfaces  still  stained  red.  I have  drawn  an 
ink  line  around  tbe  stained  surface,  and 
this  specimen  shows  very  well  the  chip- 
ping done  in  finishing  a spearpoint.  As  with 
the  other  two  types,  the  people  who  made 
these  spears  seem  to  have  carried  a stock  of 
blanks  with  them,  and  to  have  hnished  the 
point  shortly  before  it  was  to  be  used.  Tbe 
advantage  of  this  is  obvious;  any  finished 
points  carried  for  a time  would  suffer  dam- 
age and  breakage,  but  the  blanks  or  cache 
blades  required  less  careful  transportation. 
Lithic  material:  Most  spearpoints  of  this 
type  are  of  Pennsylvania  jasper,  with  occa- 
sionally a specimen  of  the  odd  variegated 
jasper  described  earlier.  A few  specimens 
are  of  black  Hint. 

Area  of  distribution:  The  homeland  of 
this  spear  type  is  the  area  drained  by  the 
Lehigh  and  by  tbe  upper  Delaware,  with 
most  sites  of  this  type  quite  close  to  the 
major  rivers.  The  jasper  originated  within 
the  region  where  the  Perkiomen  type  is  at 
home,  and  this  area  (Berks,  southern  Le- 
high, and  Bucks  Counties)  yields  surpris- 
ingly few  specimens  of  the  Lehigh  type. 
There  seems  to  be  no  signiheant  extension 

o 

of  this  spearpoint  type  into  the  Delaware 
Valley  south  of  Easton,  and,  in  fact,  the 
lower  Delaware  is  outside  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  broad  spear  series.  The 
Eehigh  Broad  Spears  extend  for  an  un- 
known distance  up  the  Delaware  Valley 
above  Port  Jervis,  but  do  not  spill  over  into 
the  Wboming  \killey  or  the  eastern  drain- 
age  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

Associations:  I hesitate  to  discuss  this  spear 
tv  pe  or  its  complex  at  any  length  because  I 
know  far  too  little  of  this  problem  from 
my  own  held  experience,  and  I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any  closed  or  juire 
sites  of  this  complex.  The  Eehigh  Broad 
Spearpoints  are  ordinarily  found  on  sites 
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with  soapstone  sherds,  and  apparently 
characterize  the  Transitional  Period  ol  the 
upper  Delaware.  Associated  drills  and 
scrapers  seem  to  he  entirely  rechipped 
from  spearpoints.  1 hey  are  like  the  scrap- 
ers and  cruciform  drills  ol  the  Perkiomen 
Complex,  e.xcept  that  the  tangs  haye  the 
scjuared  or  tapered  form  ol  the  Lehigh 
Broad  Sjiear  rather  than  the  constricted 
tangs  of  the  other  two  types  (PI.  3,  No. 
26,  53).  The  drills  are  rarely  found  in 
yood  condition,  hut  some  of  the  hroken 
bases  ha\’c  ver\’  long,  slender  cross  Bars,  ei- 
ther sc|uared  or  pointed,  and  include  the 
most  elaborate  and  attractiye  drills  found 
in  PennsvK'ania.  I leayy  netsinkers  are  also 
found  on  the  same  sites,  and,  with  the 
abundant  soapstone  sherds,  indicate  that 
the  Lehigh  Complex  ol  this  period  was  a 
riyerine,  canoe-using,  llshing  eidture  much 
like  the  Susquehanna  Soapstone  Complex. 

BEI /\TED  PPvOjECTTLE 
POINT  LOILMS 

There  are  few  other  |iroiectile  points  ol 
the  local  area  which  seem  to  he  in  any  way 
related  to  the  broad  spear  forms.  Certain 
semi-lozenge  shaped  points  found  in  the 
Brewerton  and  Vosherg  Complexes  ol 
New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  Archaic 
complexes  of  Pennsylyania  show  occasional 
basal  yrindino,  hut  they  definitely  do  not 
intergrade  into  the  broad  spears.  The  in- 
tergradcs  with  the  broad  spear  series  sug- 
gest that  the  Lehigh  and  Perkiomen  types 
had  their  origin  in  the  Susquehanna  type. 
The  dispersal  of  the  Susquehanna  type 
throughout  the  Susquehanna  Valley  rejire- 
sents  essentially  the  cx[iansion  of  a rhyolite 
industry  from  the  south,  frona  the  area  near 
the  mouth  of  the  riyer.  In  the  general  area 
of  the  rhyolite  outcrops,  in  the  drainage 
systems  of  the  Antietam  (the  Potomac  wa- 
tershed ) and  of  the  Conewago,  Conocog- 
ing,  and  Sherman’s  Creeks  and  the  lower 
Juniata  Riyer  (of  the  Susquehanna  water- 


shed), rhyolite  industries  of  Archaic  times 
are  abundantly  represented  on  hilltop  and 
terrace  edge  sites.  These  sites  spill  oyer 
into  the  lower  Susquehanna  and  the  Po- 
tomac, hut  are  minor  elements  in  those 
areas,  mere  outliers  in  the  local  Archaic  in- 
dustries tlrere.  These  rhyolite  industries 
are  \aried  and  poorly  understood,  hut  the 
terminal  /Xrchaic  horizon,  as  I understand 
it,  consists  mainly  of  rough  corner-notched 
projectile  points  with  sonx'  stem  constric- 
tion, occasional  basal  grinding,  and  no  deh- 
nitc  barbs,  the  corner-notehes  forming  a 
haft  about  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  This  is  the 
lithic  tradition  which  seems  to  he  the  direct 
ancestor  ol  the  Susquehanna  Broad  Spear; 
the  jiroiectile  points  resemble  one  another, 
and  the  /Nrchaic  forms  do  show  some  basal 
smoothing.  Peoples  ol  this  mountain  re- 
gion seem  to  ha\'C  moyed  into  the  Chesa- 
pcake  area  and  adapted  thcmseh'es  to  a 
sh.ore  lilc,  adapting  a riverine  pattern 
which  was  dci'cloping  along  the  Potomac 
and  along  the  lower  IDelaware  at  the  same 
time.  I he  SLdascc|uent  spread  of  these  peo- 
ple through  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill, 
upper  Delaware,  and  Mohawk-LIudson 
Valleys  carried  the  broad  spear  types  and 
the  soapstone  yessels  into  these  areas. 

There  are  only  a couple  of  other  spear- 
point  types  which  seenr  closely  related  to 
the  broad  spears,  and  these  all  seem  to  he 
derived  from  the  Susquehanna  Broad 
Spear  rather  than  form  the  other  types,  if 
indeed,  they  do  have  their  origin  here. 
The  most  abundant  form  is  the  type,  rather 
poorly  definahle,  which  local  collectors  re- 
fer to  as  “scrj'cnt-head  shaped.”  These  are 
found  throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  a major  concentration  in  the  Lehigh 
and  middle  Delaware  Valleys.  They  are 
usually  short  and  small,  asymmetrical,  with 
rounded  shoulders  and  convex  edges  near 
the  tip.  About  half  of  them  have  the  tang 
and  base  edges  ground,  and  the  grinding 
extends  almost  to  the  rounded  ear.  (Fig.  1, 
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No.  g.)  They  are  usually  made  of  jasper 
or  chert,  and  actually  intergrade  in  all  de- 
tails of  shape  and  manufacture  vv’ith  ex- 
treme forms  of  the  Susquehanna  Broad 
Spear.  They  are  found  in  fair  numhers  on 
sites  with  some  quantity  of  Vhnette  1 pot- 
tery in  this  area,  and  this  association  seems 
strong  enough  in  my  experience  that  I be- 
lieye  they  go  together.  I beliet  e they  are  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Susquehanna 
Broad  Spear,  in  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing cultural  stage  at  an  Early  Woodland 
time  leyel. 

The  other  form  is  less  abundant,  w'ith  a 
concentration  in  the  middle  and  upper 
Delaware  VTlley,  and  is  not  so  well  known. 
It  is  a long,  slender  spear  with  strong  tang 
constriction,  straight  or  concaye  base,  and 
rounded  slight  ears,  called  “Fish  tail  points’’ 
by  the  local  collectors.  (Fig.  1,  No.  h.) 
About  half  of  these  show’  basal  grinding 
and  smoothing  of  the  tang  edges  W'ell  up 
into  the  edge  of  the  ear.  hike  the  last  type, 
it  seems  to  go  with  Vinette  1 pottery,  and 
is  probably  of  the  same  age.  Both  of  these 
point  types  are  slim  rather  than  broad,  and 
both  lack  the  cutting  corner  of  the  broad 
spears,  and,  instead  haye  the  ears  carefully 
rounded  off  rather  than  angular  and  jut- 
ting. Their  closest  relatiyes,  typologically, 
are  the  broad  spears,  and  both  seem  to  haye 
been  eyolyed  from  the  broad  spear  tradi- 
tion. Both  also  suggest  the  spearpoints  of 
the  Orient  Focus  of  eastern  Fong  Island, 
mentioned  laier,  and  the  spears  of  Vinette 
1 pottery  times  in  central  New’  York. 

REFATED  CLIFTLIRES  OF  OTHER 
AREAS 

Other  nearby  areas,  besides  those  pre\’i- 
ously  discussed,  haye  abundant  fragments 
of  soapstone  pots  and  associated  complexes 
with  distinct  spearpoint  types.  The  lower 
Delaware  V’alley,  for  example,  fronr  Easton 
south,  lacks  the  broad  spear  types.  Instead, 
the  soapstone-hearing  sites  here  include  an 


argillite  industry,  based  on  material  ob- 
tained from  quarries  at  the  mouth  of  Gad- 
dis Run,  Bucks  County,  and  at  seyeral 
other  localities  in  adjacent  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  1 he  spearpoint  type  of  the  soap- 
stone \ essel  horizon  has  not  here  been  seg- 
regated with  certaintw  hut  it  is  either  a 

o 

straight-stemmed  spear  or  the  Koens- 
Crispin  blade,  a leaf-shaped,  boldly  flaked 
large  spear  w’ithout  stem  constriction  but 
tapering  to  a squared  base,  w’ith  a rounded, 
obtuse,  thin  tip.^  A few  spearpoints  found 
in  this  area  are  of  the  Perkiomen  Broad 
Spearpoint  type,  made  of  argillite  and  of 
jasper.  The  peoples  of  this  area  obtained 
their  soapstone  from  the  same  Fancaster 
County  quarries  as  did  the  Susquehanna 
people,  judging  by  the  argillite  picks  found 
both  at  the  quarries  and  in  New’  Jersey. 
Nevertheless,  their  chipped-stone  tradition 
seems  to  have  been  of  purely  local  origin 
rather  than  one  deri\'cd  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Potomac,  or  the  upper  Dela- 
w’are.  Soapstone-tempered  pottery  w'as 
even  more  abundant  in  this  low’er  Dela- 
ware complex  than  it  vyas  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

In  the  Potomac  Valley,  soapstone  sherds 
and  fragments  of  soapstone-tempered  pot- 
tery are  abundant,  as  they  are  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  other  nearby  streams.  The 
soapstone  here  was  obtained  from  local 
sources,"’  and  the  flinty  materials  used  for 
tools  seem  likewise  to  come  from  local  peb- 
ble sources.  1 am  not,  how’cyer,  by  any 
means  conv  inced  that  the  spears  and  other 
tool  types  of  this  soapstone  complex  haye 
been  correctly  identified,  or  that  soapstone- 
tempered  potterv  is  later  than  soapstone 
vessels,  as  has  been  stated  by  at  least  one 
local  student.*’  I know  of  no  spearpoint 


9.  Dorothy  Cross,  The  Archeology  of  New  Jersey, 
Vol.  1,  Trenton,  1944,  pp.  117-127. 

10.  Holmes,  897,  pp.  106-133. 

Holmes,  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Americon  An- 
tiquities, Vol.  1,  Bull  Bur.  Amer,  Ethnol.  60, 
1919,  pp.  228-40. 
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forms  ol  this  area  which  resemble  oiir 
broad  spear  type  at  all  closely.  Moweyer,  I 
think  it  is  yery  probable  that  the  Potomac 
was  the  center  of  origin  lor  the  soapstone 
yessels,  the  soapstone-tempered  pottery, 
and  the  riyerine  economy  which  charac- 
terized the  Transitional  Period  complexes 
ol  our  area.  It  is  also  apparently  the  center 
From  which  the  technic|ue  ol  soapstone  yes- 
sel  manulacture  spread  into  the  southeast 
ern  Piedmont,  although  little  is  known 
there  of  this  period- 

On  eastern  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent 
Connecticut  coast  the  Orient  Focus,  so  far 
known  only  from  grayes,  is  a sharply  dis- 
tinct local  culture  with  soapstone  tessels, 
hsh-tail  spears  ( some  ol  them  PennsyKania 
Jasper  ),  and  the  earliest  pottery  of  the  area, 
a sherd  from  a grit-tempered  jiot.'-  The 
spearpoints  seem  to  he  related  to,  and  in 
chide,  our  two  narrow  lorms.  I lovyeyer,  the 
Orient  material  seems  as  distinct  from  local 
cultures  there  as  our  Transitional  com- 
plexes here  are  distinct  from  those  vyhich 
jneceded  and  followed  them,  llie  soajv 
stone  t’cssels  were  part  ol  a new  way  ol  lile 
which  had  little  continuity  with  earlier 
patterns.  Carlisle  Smith  has  identified  the 
Orient  Site  as  a cemetery  of  the  North 
Beach  Culture,  of  Early  Waiodland  times, 
hut  this  is  sureK  in  error;  the  Orient  Com 
plex  is  oltler  and  is  prohahK  a precise  con- 
temporary of  Transitional  comjilexes  in 
Pcnns\  h ania  and  Maryland.'-^  Likewise, 
in  eastern  M assachusetts,  William  S. 
Fowler  recognizes  tlie  soapstone  hovyl  pc 
riod  as  a separate  time  horizon  with  distinc- 
tiye  artifact  types.  Although  he  sees  con- 
tinuity between  the  soapstone  complex  and 
earlier  and  later  cultures,  it  neyertheless 
apjiears  as  a distinct,  chronologically  re- 
stricted complex,  not  to  he  confused  with 
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Archaic  or  Early  Woodland  cultures  of  the 
area. 

In  central  and  western  New  York  the 
T ransitional  Period  is  poorly  known,  and 
ma\'  not  e\en  he  present  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario.  However,  w'here  it  is  found, 
it  seems  lo  he  a mere  extension  ol  the  Sus- 
t|uehanna  Soapstone  Complex  with  Sus- 
t|uehanna  Broad  Spearpoints  of  rhyolite. 
North  of  here,  in  Ontario  and  in  northern 
New  England,  comparable  cultures  seem 
to  he  entirely  lackinu,  and,  judeinu  by  the 
com|ilete  absence  of  soapstone  vessel  frag- 
ments, neidier  these  cultures  nor  the  stone 
howl  tradition  penetrated  into  the  northern 
area.  On  th.e  upper  Ohio,  \ye  know  noth- 
ing ol  the  1 ransitional  Period  except  the 
stone  vessel  sherds,  which  are  especially 
abundant  on  the  Allegheny  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Ohio  in  West 
VTrginia.  VVY'  do  not  know  what  spear- 
points  w'cnt  with  the  soapstone  in  this  re- 
gion; broad  spears  like  our  types  are  un- 
known, so  some  very  diflerent  type  is  to  be 
expected.  Such  a Transitional  com-plex, 
when  discovered,  should  he  ol  great  impor- 
tance because  it  must  represent  the  last  cul- 
ture prior  to  Adena  and  should  throw'  con- 
siderable light  on  Adena-Archaic  rcTation- 
shi|-is,  as  well  as  on  the  origins  of  y\dena 
pottery  making.  West  of  here,  the  soap- 
stone howls  do  not  seem  to  he  of  any  great 
importance,  and  the  few  stone  howls  from 
the  upper  Mississippi  seem  to  he  rare  cop- 
ies in  limestone  of  soapstone  vessels. 

Soapstone  vessels  are,  hovvev’er,  important 
in  some  parts  of  the  southeast,  apparently 
having  been  made  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian mountain  chain  and  the  Piedmont, 
and  they  are  inrportant,  if  not  numerous, 
artifacts  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  Lou- 


14.  William  S.  Fowler,  Ragged  Mountain;  Cultural 
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isiana,  soapstone  bowls  of  non  local  origin 
were  used  in  small  numbers  in  the  Pcnerty 
Point  Culture. '5  Here  both  soapstone  and 
other  stones  were  not  available,  and  these 
pre-ceramic  people  apparentlv  boiled  most 
of  their  food  in  baskets  heated  by  clay  "pot- 
stones.”  In  Florida  the  soapstone  bowls 
were  also  an  import,  but,  as  in  the  North- 
east, thev  raise  the  whole  question  of  the 
origins  of  potterv  making  in  North  Ameri- 
ca.'^ The  earliest  pottery  of  Florida,  made 
in  great  quantities,  was  a fiber-tempered, 
thick-walled,  howd-shaped  ressel,  often 
with  lugs.  We  do  not  vet  know  whether 
the  soapstone  vessels  in  Florida  are  older 
than  the  fiber-tempered  potterv.  If  the 
soapstone  howls  are  older,  then  the  pottery 
was  probably  invented  as  a copy  of  a stone 
bowl  in  an  area  where  soapstone  was  not 
available.  If  the  potterv  is  older,  then  all 
of  our  soapstone  vessels  in  the  East  prob- 
ably had  their  origin  as  stone  copies  of  the 
earliest  southeastern  pottery.  I fa\or  the 
first  guess,  that  pottery  dereloped  from  the 
stone  vessel,  but,  until  this  question  of  rela- 
ti\e  age  is  solved  hy  Florida  archeologists, 
the  question  will  be  fore\er  in  doubt.  In 
the  Northeast,  the  development  of  pottery 
from  the  soapstone  vessel  seems  certain. 
The  earliest  potterv  of  the  area,  certainly 
older  than  any  Adena  ceramics  and  older 
than  Vinette  1 in  New  York,  appears  in 
the  Transitional  Period  sites  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Such  potterv  is  always  a precise 
copy  of  the  soapstone  vessel,  with  flat  base, 
erect  sides,  rectangular  outline,  lugged 
ends,  and  siTKioth  surfaces  (except  for  the 
base,  which  was  built  on  a mat).  These 
pots  were  tempered  with  crushed  soap- 
stone, which,  on  close  examination,  turns 
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out  to  be  smashed  up  sherds  from  broken 
stone  kettles.  1 his  potterv  ahxans  appears 
on  sites  where  soapstone  \essel  sherds  pre- 
dominate, and  is  older  than  any  other 
northeastern  potterv  t\  pe.  Both  on  the 
northern  Piedmont  and  in  New  York  there 
is  some  er  idence  that  the  next  earliest  pot- 
terv t\'pes  are  descended  from  this  type, 
and  I also  helieve  that  certain  of  the  most 
primitive  potterv  forms  are  related  to  it. 

The  basic  problems  of  the  Transitional 
Period  arc  those  pertaining  to  the  origin 
and  diffusion  of  cooking  vessels  and  of  the 
economic  complexes  which  made  their  care 
and  use  possible.  Neither  the  eastern  hunt- 
ers of  the  Archaic  Epoch  or  the  Mississippi 
Valiev  shell  heap  dwellers  of  the  Late  Ar- 
chaic Period  made  anv  use  of  stone  vessels 
for  cooking,  except  perhaps  in  their  termi- 
nal stages.  When  people  began  to  depend 
on  canoes  for  transportation  or  to  settle 
down  in  permanent  farming  railages,  pot- 
terv and  stone  cooking  \ essels  became  de- 
sirable. In  the  Transitional  Period,  there 
dereloped  a canoe-using  wav  of  life,  in 
which  people  traveled  the  streams  feeding 
upon  fish,  wildfowl,  and  game  killed  at  the 
waterfront.  As  this  way  of  life  spread  in 
the  Northeast,  the  soapstone  pots  spread 
with  it,  carried  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  places  of  origin  in  canoes.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  distribution  of  sites  and 
the  wav  the  people  carried  stone  for  vast 
distances,  that  such  scouring  of  rivers  bv 
fishers  and  hunters  involved  traveling  great 
distances,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  such 
communities  depended  upon  their  being 
able  to  hunt  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  river 
cverv  few  months.  In  this  fashion,  the  tool 
tvpes  and  the  economic  pattern  mav  have 
spread  \’crv  rapidU'  throughout  the  area.  It 
is  possible  that  Archaic  hunters  were  at  the 
same  time  ranging  tl  i whole  state,  and 
that  the  two  culture  tvpes  could  exist  at  the 
same  time  w ithout  interference,  since  thev 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  different  habi- 
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tats.  II  this  were  the  case,  wc  have  remark- 
ahlv  little  e\'iclence  ol  eontaet  between  the 
two  groups.  Llnlikely  as  it  mav  seem,  the 
et  idenee  Irom  the  sites  suggests  that  these 
ri\er  jreople  were  expanding  into  nearly 
vaeant  euuntrv.  1 he  lile  ol  the  soapstone 
howl  people  was  dillerent  Irom  that  ot  the 
local  Archaic  peoples,  with  their  ancient 
hunting  econom\ , and  it  was  also  different 
irom  the  lile  of  other  Archaic  peoples.  1 he 
river  dwellers  ol  the  Mississi|ipi,  the  set- 
tlers on  the  coasts  ol  the  Caribbean  in 
Archaic  times,  and  the  /Xrchaic  peoples  ol 
Florida  depended  largeK'  upon  shellhsh  lor 
their  staple  diet,  and  their  lile  seems  to 
have  been  i|uite  sedentary.  Our  peojiles  ot 
the  Transitional  Period  seem  to  have  made 
no  use  ot  rirer  mussels  or  ot  the  coastal 
oysters  and  clams,  and,  in  Fact,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  use  ot  shellhsh  in  this 
Middle  .Atlantic  area  until  Middle  Wood- 
land times.  In  terms  ot  the  general  eco- 
nomic iiattern,  the  Transitional  Period  sites 
suggest  the  I lopewell  Cultitres  ol  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  more  than  they  do  any 
other;  the  settlement  pattern  along  major 
rivers,  the  canoe-communication  strongly 
developed,  the  great  economic  dependence 
u[xm  hsh  and  river  lile,  the  extensive  trans- 
portation ot  flints  and  other  stones,  are  all 
very  suggestir  e parallels  between  I lopewell 
and  our  cultures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
1 lopewell  Cultures  include  a great  usage  of 
shellfish  and  ol  acorns  for  food,  the  sites  are 
permanent  callages  rather  than  riverfront 
camps,  and  the  I lopewell  peojde  almost 
certainly  practiced  some  sort  of  agriculture. 
1 lowcver,  the  Adena  predecessors  ot  the 
1 lopewell  Complexes  shared  in  these  par- 
allels also,  and  perhapis  some  of  the  river 
lile  bias  of  Hopewell  and  Adena  was 
drawn  from  the  pattern  ol  the  Transitional 
Period. 

I have  tried  to  sketch  the  irrohlems  ol 
the  origin  and  spread  of  soapstone  vessels, 
of  the  pottery  derived  from  them,  of  certain 


projectile  point  types,  and  of  an  economic 
pattcin  ol  canoe-hshinp  and  huntinu  on 
major  rivers.  In  terms  ol  our  present 
know  ledge,  we  can  only  outline  some  ques- 
tions and  arc  hardly  able  to  answer  any  of 
them.  In  our  own  local  area,  we  seem  to 
he  able  to  show  some  ]iattern  of  the  dis- 
persal ol  such  complexes  over  the  w'hole 
region  Irom  one  area  in  the  southern  part, 
and  the  mixture  ol  non-local  and  local  traits 
into  several  ver\'  simple  hut  distinctive 
complexes.  Beyond  this  there  must  be 
some  much  larger  picture  which  we  cannot 
vet  grasp. 


KEY  TO  PLATES 

Plato  1 : Broad  spaarpoints  of  two  types,  and  cache 
blades,  in  rhyolite. 

Typo: 

Nos.  1-26:  Susquehanna  Broad  Spear  type. 

No.  27:  An  unfinished  specimen  of  the  Susque- 
hanna type. 

Nos.  28-47 : Perkiomen  Broad  Spear  type. 

Nos.  48-55:  Rhyolite  cache  blades  for  the  broad 
spear  types. 

Collections : 

Nos.  37-41  : S.  S.  Farver  Collection,  Palmyra,  Pa.; 
specimens  from  Le89,  the  Weaver  Site. 

Remainder:  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  Collec- 
tions as  follows: 

Nos.  1,  28,  30,  36,  42,  43,  53:  Cat.  No.  E52.  D. 
W.  Laverty  Coll.,  consisting  allegedly  of 
specimens  all  from  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co., 
Pa.  Most  of  Laverty's  collection  came  from 
the  site  of  the  present  Olmsted  Air  Force 
Base. 

No.  2:  PaO/32.  Haldimand  O'Conner  Collection. 
Location  unknown. 

No.  3:  PaO/1.  Same  as  No.  2. 

No.  4:  D245.56.  Moselem  Creek  Valley,  Berks 

Co.  Henry  K.  Deisher  Collection.  In  these 
older  catalogs,  numbers  after  the  decimal 
indicate  merely  individual  specimens  in  a 
catalog  lot.  (All  D numbers  are  the  Deisher 
Coll.;  all  specimens  used  here  are  from  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.) 

No.  5:  K35.  Mary  Ellen  Noll  Collection,  alleg- 

edly all  from  the  vicinity  of  Millersburg, 
Douphin  Co.,  Pa.  (All  K numbers  are  the 
Noll  Collection.) 

Nos.  6,  29,  33:  D168.il,  D168.75,  D168.68. 

Tulpehocken  drainage  system,  Berks  Co. 

Nos.  7,  15:  D330.1,  D330.6.  Willow  Creek  Val- 
ley, Eleetwood,  Berks  Co. 

No.  54:  Dal  2/6.  O'Conner  Collection. 

Nos.  8,  17,  22,  27,  31,  35,  45,  46:  Not  cata- 
loged; no  data. 

No.  9:  Lai  2/104.  Eschelman  Site,  Washington- 
boro,  Lancaster  Co.,  square  45R5,  level  3. 
This  specimen,  excavoted  from  a Susque- 
hannock  dump  of  perhaps  1610-1640,  in  the 
summer  of  1950,  is  one  of  about  thirty  an- 
cient types  of  tools  found  enclosed  in  the 
built-up  ground  of  a thick  midden.  These 
various  old  points  are  of  types  not  made  by 
the  Colonial  Susquehannock,  and  are  all 
deeply  weathered.  They  represent  relics 
found  by  Indian  collectors,  and  were  prob- 
ably found  by  Susquehannocks  on  the  is- 
lands opposite  Washingtonboro  and  carried 
home  as  curios,  later  swept  into  the  dump 
by  Indian  housewives.  They  certainly  were 
not  made  by  the  Susquehannocks  who  lived 
on  the  Washingtonboro  Site,  and  are  of  con- 
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sideroble  interest  as  relics  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  later  Indians. 

No.  10:  B245.  Gerald  B.  Fenstermaker  Collec- 

tion, Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Nos.  11,  14,  26:  G121.19,  G121.15,  G121.13. 

Steuben  Jenkins  Coll.,  Wyoming  Valley 

No.  12:  Lal4/1.  O'Conner  Collection,  Islands  op- 
posite New  Holland,  York  County. 

No.  13:  D805.137.  Sacony  Creek  Valley,  Berks 

Co. 

Nos.  16,  21:  F55.  Region  of  Highspire,  Dauphin 
Co.,  Harry  E.  Hoke  Coll.  #21  Is  retouched 
from  a thin  flake,  and  the  opposite  face 
shows  almost  no  flaking. 

Nos.  18,  52:  Da5/6.  O'Conner  Coll.,  Haldi- 

mand's  Island,  Dauphin  Co.,  March  26,  1902. 

No.  19:  J202.14.  Leiphart  Collection,  vicinity 

of  Long  Level,  York  Co.  All  specimens  al- 
legedly from  York  Co.  (The  J series  of 
numbers  includes  other  collections  than 
Leiphart's. ) 

Nos.  20,  23,  24:  PaO/9,  PaO/3,  PaO/4.  O'Con- 
ner Coll.  Location  unknown. 

No.  25:  F54.  (See  No.  16.) 

Nos.  32,  49,  50,  51,  55:  Da13/1,  O'Conner  Coll. 
Riverfront  above  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co. 

Nos.  34,  47 : K23.  See  No.  5.  No.  34  has  worn 
edges. 

No.  44:  D3 18.38.  Willow  Creek  Valley,  Fleet- 
wood,  Berks  Co. 

No.  48:  DalO/1.  O'Conner  Coll.  Clempson's  Is- 
land, Dauphin  Co. 

Plate  2:  Broad  jasper  spears  of  two  types. 

Type: 

Nos.  1,  9,  1 1,  12,  16,  22,  31,  32,  36,  37,  46,  47, 
48,  64:  of  the  peculiar  variegated  jasper- 
chert  described  in  the  test. 

Remainder:  of  the  usual  Pennsylvania  jasper. 

Collections : 

Nos.  7,  25,  40,  43,  47:  Collection  of  S.  S.  Far- 
ver.  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Remainder:  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  Collec- 
tions, as  follows: 

Nos.  1,  14,  16,  17,  21,  26,  29,  38,  39,  47,  51, 
53,  56:  D741.7,  D741.42,  D741.71,  D741.32, 
D741.21,  D741.31,  D741.76,  D741.41,  D741.- 
3,  D741.75,  D741.94,  D741.10,  D741.40.  Sa- 
cony Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co.  No.  14  is  not 
rechipped.  No.  16  is,  and  No.  20  had  the 
blade  rechipped  from  both  edges. 

No.  2:  D445.41.  Schuylkill  Valley  between  Ham- 
burg and  Pottstown,  Berks  Co. 

Nos.  3,  18,  45:  D108.1,  0108.10,  D108.16.  Man- 
atawny  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co.  The  tip  of 
No.  18  has  been  rechipped. 

No.  4.  E51.  Laverty  Collection,  Middletown, 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

No.  5:  DS04.8.  Sacony  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co, 

Nos.  6,  10,  11,  23,  42,  55:  D168.37,  D168.86, 
D168.28,  D168.62,  D168.110.  Tulpehocken 
drainage  area,  Berks  Co.  Nos.  10  and  55 
are  not  rechipped.  No.  42  is. 

Nos.  7,  13,  22,  59:  D572.9,  D572.3,  D572.14, 

D572.7.  Perkiomen  Valley,  Berks  Co.  Tang 
corner  rechipped  to  this  shape  on  No.  7,  No. 
59  is  probably  rechipped. 

Nos.  8,  63:  Not  cataloged,  no  data.  No.  63 
was  partially  rechipped  to  a new  tip,  with 
only  the  left  part  of  the  break  thinned, 
when  discarded. 

No.  9:  K23.  Noll  Collection,  vicinity  of  Millers- 
burg.  Dauphin  Co. 

No.  12:  E52.  See  No.  4.  Tip  is  intact. 

Nos.  15,  30,  58:  D494.21,  D494.19,  D494.14.  Le- 
high Valley  between  Mauch  Chunk  and 
Easton. 

No.  19:  D3 18.36.  Willow  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co. 

Nos.  20,  27,  33:  D805.5,  D805.9,  D805.57.  Sa- 
cony Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co. 

Nos.  24,  31,  54,  64:  F57.  Hoke  Coll.,  vicinity  of 
Highspire,  Dauphin  Co. 

No.  25:  Found  near  Shellsville,  Lebanon  Co.,  on 
Manada  Creek. 

Nos.  28.  61:  G121.9,  G121.3.  Jenkins  Coll.,  Wy- 
oming Valley. 

No.  32:  B245.  Fenstermaker  Coll.,  Lancaster  Co., 
not  rechipped. 

Nos.  34,  35,  36,  41,  49,  57:  D245.21,  D245.23, 
D245.16,  D245.39,  D25.40,  D245.54.  Mose- 


lem  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co,  No.  36  shows 
slight  wear  on  left  edge  from  use  as  a side- 
scraper;  beveled  and  probably  rechipped. 

No.  37:  J 1 49.  J.  A.  Stober  Collection,  Lancas- 
ter County. 

Nos.  40,  50:  Slope  below  the  Blue  Mountain, 
west  of  Indlantown  Gap,  Lebanon  Co. 

No.  43:  Beverly,  on  the  Conawaga  Creek,  Leba- 
non Co. 

No.  44:  Maiden  Creek,  between  Kempton  and 
Evansville,  Berks  Co.  (From  a labeled  but 
uncataloged  lot  of  the  Deisher  Coll.) 

No.  46:  G130.12.  See  No.  28. 

No.  48:  D3 1 .9.  Wyomissing  Creek  Valley, 
Berks  Co.  This  specimen  is  retouched  from 
a spall,  with  beveled,  scraper-like  edges;  the 
opposite  face  is  plane  and  flat,  edges  show 
no  wear,  and  point  is  intact. 

No.  52:  D735.29.  Sacony  Creek  Valley,  Berks 

Co. 

No.  60:  B244.  See  No.  32. 

No.  62:  Wyomissing  Valley,  near  Reading,  Berks 
Co.  From  a labeled  but  uncataloged  lot  in 
the  Deisher  Coll.  This  broken  specimen  was 
not  finished,  judging  by  the  sharp  tang  and 
by  some  of  the  edge  chipping. 

No.  65:  D1 68.95.  Tulpehocken  drainage,  Berks 
Co.  This  specimen  is  unfinished,  with  sharp 
tang  edges,  and  thick,  blunt  tip. 

Plate  3 : Type: 

Nos.  1-15:  Lehigh  Broad  Spearpoints. 

Nos.  16-24:  Perkiomen  Broad  Spearpoints,  re- 
chipped forms. 

No.  25:  Susquehanna  Broad  Spearpoint,  re- 
chipped. 

Nos.  26,  29-34:  Scrapers  made  from  Perkiomen 
Broad  Spearpoints. 

No.  28:  Scraper  made  from  Susquehanna  Broad 
Spearpoint. 

Nos.  35,  39-41  : "Drill-fipped"  rechipped  Sus- 
quehanna Broad  Spearpoints. 

Nos.  36-38,  42:  "Drill-tipped"  rechipped  Perkio- 
men Broad  Spearpoints. 

No.  43:  Rechipped  drill  of  the  Perkiomen  type. 

Nos.  44-49:  Drills  of  the  Susquehanna  type. 

Nos.  50-52:  Drills  of  the  Perkiomen  type. 

No.  53:  Drill  of  the  Lehigh  type. 

Nos.  54-65:  Cache  blades  for  the  Perkiomen 
and  Lehigh  Broad  Spearpoints. 

Lithic  material: 

Nos.  1,  15,  17,  18,  32,  33,  36,  40:  of  variegated 
iasper-chert. 

No.  35:  Red  rhyolite. 

No.  25:  Rhyolite. 

No.  30:  Orange-red  chalcedony. 

No.  31:  Onondaga  Chert,  eastern  New  York 
variant. 

No.  42:  Brown  jasper  of  concentric  agate-like 
structure. 

Remainder:  Pennsylvania  jasper. 

Collections: 

Nos,  19,  21,  38:  S.  S.  Farver  Coll.,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Nos.  55,  57,  60:  James  Miller  Coll.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

No.  62:  Lehigh  County  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, Trout  Hall,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Remainder:  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  Collec- 
tions, as  follows: 

Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6.  8,  9 18,  56.  65:  D741.143, 

D741.45,  D741.51,  D741.30,  D741.43, 

D741.142,  D741.5,  D741.116,  D741.126.  Sa- 
cony Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co.  No.  1 is  varie- 
gated chalcedony-jasper.  Tip  of  No.  9 is 
worn,  edges  are  not.  No.  18  has  a thick, 
blunt  retouch. 

No.  3:  D418.3.  Schuylkill  Valley  between  Ham- 
burg and  Pottstown,  Berks  Co. 

Nos.  4,  27,  40:  B685.  Fenstermaker  Coll., 
Carbon  Co.  No.  27  has  all  edges  and  faces 
worn,  with  a thick,  blunt  tip;  No.  40  has 
the  tip  deeply  worn,  especially  at  the  end 
and  on  the  faces. 

Nos.  7,  11:  D75.3,  D75.  Maiden  Creek  Valley, 
Berks  Co. 

No.  10:  D805.27.  Sacony  Creek  Valley,  Berks 
Co. 

Nos.  12,  14:  D1 68.27,  D1 68.61.  Tulpehocken 

drainage,  Berks  Co.  No.  12  has  tip  reshaped 
by  chipping. 
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Nos.  13,  17,  24,  63:  D245.65,  D245.20,  D245.53, 
D245.  Moselem  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co. 
No.  24  has  the  total  blade  edges  rechipped, 
and  shows  no  wear.  Basal  grinding  is  ex- 
treme. 

No.  15:  D741.63.  Sacony  Creek  Valley,  Berks 

Co.  Yellowish  tan  chert.  Made  from  a 
hematite  stained  blank,  so  that  the  two 
chipping  stages  are  very  distinct.  The  boun- 
dary between  them  is  traced  by  an  inked 
line  on  the  photograph. 

No.  16:  Wyomissing  Creek,  Reading.  Thick 
blunt  rechipping,  faces  of  point  are  polished 
by  handling,  but  edges  are  splintery  and 

unworn.  From  an  uncataloged  lot  in  the 
Deisher  Coll. 

No.  19:  Le89,  Weaver  Site;  has  a thin  sharp 

retouch. 

No.  20:  PaO/1.  O'Conner  Coll.,  location  un- 
known. Thin  sharp  edges. 

No.  21  : Harper's,  Lebanon  Co. 

No.  22;  DI96.2.  Tulpehocken  drainage,  Berks 

Co.  Thin  sharp  retouch. 

Nos.  23,  56,  59:  D494,23,  D494.22,  D494.4.  Le- 
high Valley  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Eas- 
ton. Thin,  sharp  retouch. 

No.  25:  Not  cataloged,  no  data.  Broken  by  split- 
ting fracture,  later  retouched  to  sharp  edge 
and  thin  point  without  change  in  contour  of 
broken  edge. 

No.  26:  D494.8.  Lehigh  Valley  between  Mauch 

Chunk  and  Easton.  Base  of  tang  broken  off 
before  reuse.  Both  faces  worn  by  handling, 
and  tip  worn  down,  but  not  edges.  Tip  thick 
and  blunt,  not  sharpened,  but  worn  away  in 
use  as  a scraper. 

No.  28:  K27.  Noll  Coll.,  vicinity  of  Millersburg, 
Dauphin  Co.  Thin  sharp  edge,  worn  along 
front  end,  not  near  ears. 

Nos.  29,  33,  34:  D33.11,  D33.9,  D33.12.  Wyo- 
missing Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co.  No,  29  has 
thick,  blunt  splintered  front  edge,  slightly 
worn;  No.  33  has  a thick,  blunt,  splintered 
tip  with  slight  wear;  No.  34  has  had  the 
broken  end  used  as  scraper  without  rechip- 
ping; worn  to  rounded  contour  with  facets 
reddened  by  frictional  heat. 

No.  30:  D763.  Sacony  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co. 


Orange-red  chalcedony.  Thick,  blunt  end, 
much  worn. 

No.  31:  D341.1.  Fleetwood,  Berks  Co.  Very 

thick,  blunt,  splintered  end,  deeply  worn, 
but  no  wear  at  ears. 

No.  32:  Not  cataloged,  no  data.  Thick  rounded 
tip,  much  worn,  and  faces  polished.  Mottled 
lasper-chert. 

No.  35:  G76.68.  Jenkins  Coll.,  Wyoming  Valley, 
thick,  unworn  tip.  Red  rhyolite. 

No.  36:  E6].  Laverty  Coll.,  vicinity  of  Highspire, 
Dauphin  Co.  Variegated  chalcedony-jasper. 
Needle-like  unworn  tip. 

No.  37:  Lai  4/1.  O'Conner  Coll.,  Islands  oppo- 
site New  Holland,  York  Co.  Extreme  tip 
slightly  worn. 

No.  38:  Le87,  Wilhelm  Site,  Lebanon  Co.  Tip 

not  worn. 

No.  39:  Da5/6.  O'Conner  Coll.,  Haldimand's  Is- 
land, Dauphin  Co.  Drill  part  of  tip  worn  on 
all  faces. 

No.  41  : F55.  Hoke  Coll.,  vicinity  of  Highspire, 
Dauphin  Co.  Unworn. 

No.  42:  G121.20.  Jenkins  Coll.,  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. No  wear,  note  agote-like  concentric 
structure  of  this  deep  brown  jasper. 

Nos.  43,  50,  53:  D220.16,  D220.21,  D220.8. 
Moselem  Creek  Valley,  Berks  Co.  No.  43 
has  thick,  blunt  edges,  tip  has  remnant  of 
break-  plane,  not  worn. 

Nos.  44,  52:  F70.  See  No.  41.  No.  44  has  worn 
edges. 

No.  45:  J155.  Stober  Coll.,  Lancaster  Co. 

No.  46:  PaO/1.  Location  unknown,  O'Conner 
Co'l  Edge  worn. 

Nos.  47,  49:  E60.  Laverty  Coll.,  vicinity  of 
Highspire,  Dauphin  Co,  Both  show  wear. 

No.  48:  Not  cataloged,  no  data.  Very  badly 
worn  on  faces  and  edges.  Still  has  soap- 
stone dust  in  crevices  and  recesses. 

Nos.  55,  57,  60:  James  Miller  Coll.,  Allentown, 
Pa.  Shimerville  Site,  Lehigh  Co. 

No.  58:  D31.  Wyomissing  Creek  Valley,  Berks 

Co. 

No.  61  : D Lehigh  Valley  (not  cataloged,  but  in 
a labeled  lot). 

No.  62:  Oscar  P.  Knauss  Coll.  From  cache  at 
Macung'e  Reservoir,  Lehigh  Co. 

No.  64:  D318.  Fleetwood,  Berks  Co. 


FIGURE  I.  Idealized  sketches  of  blanks  and  finished  spears  of  the  Susquehanna 
(a,  b),  Perkiomen  (c,  d»,  Lehigh  (e,  f),  serpent-head  shaped  (g),  and  fishtail  (h) 
types.  Arrows  indicate  limits  of  basal  smoothing. 
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PLATE  I.  Susquehanna  and  Perkiomen  broad  spears  and  blanks  of  rhyolite. 
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PLATE  II.  Susquehanna  and  Perkiomen  broad  spears  of  jasper. 
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PLATE  III.  Lehigh  broad  spears  and  rechipped  points,  scrapers,  gravers,  drills, 
and  blanks  of  the  Transitional  Period. 


